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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the background materials for a 
1991 conference of the National Puerto Rican Coalition on labor force 
participation issues affecting Puerto Ricans. The first of three 
sections, ''Shaping Tomorrow's Workforce: A Leadership Agenda for the 
90's," calls for an effort to unite a fragmented collection of 
programs for workforce development with a coherent strategy through a 
policy framework involving public/private partnership, coordinated 
service delivery, accountability and decentralized administration; 
and a new role for the Federal Government* Several steps for federal 
action and leadership are offered* The second section, "A Unified 
State Plan for New Jersey's Workforce Readiness System," describes 
the efforts that New Jersey has undertaken, led by Governor J. 
Florio, to improve the way that the state educates and trains its 
workforce by aiming to increase the skill level and the 
competitiveness of the state's workers and employers based on 
life^long learning needs, human resource needs, workforce readiness, 
and system efficiency and accountability* The third section, 
"Hispanics and Wage Inequality in New York City," explains the 
factors contributing to inequality between the wages of Hispanic 
Americans and non^Hispanic American Whites, which are primarily labor 
market segmentation due to underrepresentat ion in control or 
professional and technical subsegments* Included are 8 tables, 31 
references, and notes on the contributors* (JB) 
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ITic National Puerto Rican Coalition, Inc., (NPRQ was founded in 1977 to 
further the social, economic, and political wcU-bcing of Puerto Ricans through- 
out the United States aiid Puerto Rico, Based in Washington, D,C., NPRC is a 
nonprofit, tax-exempt association providing a presence and voice for all Puerto 
Ricans at the national level 

As a membership association, NPRC has access to grass-roots views of Puerto 
Rican needs, problems, and aspirations. NPRC conveys these views to decision 
makers tlirough its ontacts with the media, leading institutions, Congress and 
the Executive Branch, and individuals in the public and private sectors. 

To further its mission, NPRC has developed programs in three broad areas. 
Programs in advocacy, research, and policy analysis are carried out primarily in 
Washington, D,C, Programs to enhance the image of Puerto Ricans in the 
Unitrd States, such as the NPRC Life Achievement Awards, are carried out 
nationally. Partnership projects in community economic development are 
carried out locally. 

The goal of all programs is to influence national policies as they impact on the 
Puerto Rican community. 
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Editor's Note: Although no editing of content was done to the reprinted papers contained in 
this report, some minor changes were made to standardize punctuation, spelling, and usage 
throughout ttie document. Any insertions used for clarification are contained in brackets. 
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Foreword 



As a national advocate for the Puerto Rican community, NPRC has nude a commitment 
to work witli all sectors of society, aU organizations, aU levels of government, and aU 
components of the private sector to develop effective strategies to build a healthy society. 
Amajorprogrammatic focus of this commitment is community economic development. One 
method of implementing this focus is through partnerships between the public and private 
sectors, nonprofit intermediaries, and community43ased organizations. 

NPRC has dealt with the issue of partnerships over the years and one of the key lessons of 
that experience is that for partnerships to work there must be an issue or issues which 
potential partners agree is important. An effective partnership also brings together groups 
that accept the fact that they have something to gain by joining. Partnerships do not work if 
one partner does it all and the other just receives the benefits. 

The materials in this report provide information and analysis that community-based 
Oi^anizations and community leaders can use to assess partnership possibilities at the local 
level around an issue of vital importance to Puerto Ricans. The models presented here should 
be of interest to policy makers as well. 

NPRC believes that employment and job training are key to reducing poverty and to 
rebuilding Puerto Rican communities in the U.S. mainland and Puerto Rico. Federal 
involvement in efforts to prepare the workforce of the next century must begin now. In 
addition, enforcement of antidiscrimination laws must be stepped up to ensure that 
workforce readiness does not become an empty concept. 

Local efforts cannot wait for the federal government. Many Puerto Rican organizations arr 
already doing their part locaUy, but clearly more needs to be done. Private/pubUc partner- 
ships represent a promising avenue for continued efforts. NPRC is hopeful that this report 
will contribute to the development of critical initiatives along those lines. 



Louis Nunez 
President 
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Intfoduction 

In November 1991, the National Puerto Rican Coalition held its 11th Annual 
Conference and Membership Meeting under the theme "Implementing the Agenda for 
the 1990s: MecUvc Strategies for Community Development." The conference high- 
lighted policy issues, activities, and organizations dealing with the renewal and 
revitalization of Puerto Rican communities to illustrate what can be done when holistic 
approaches that include linkages and partnerships between corporations, community- 
based organizations, and goveinment agencies arc established. 

This report brings to a wider audience the materials that provided the basis for 
presentations made at the Conference's Employment Workshop held on November 1 5 , 
1 99 1 .The workshop was designed to offer a review of labor force participation issues 
affecting Puerto Ricans and to examine training and employment opportunities. 

With this in mind, NPRC invited representatives of government, academia, and the 
private sector to explore these issues and to identify policy alternatives. The workshop 
discussion was wide-ranging and so are the background materials offered here. It is 
NPRC's hope that they can further the discussion of employment issues and the 
development of workforce readiness models at the local level. 

The first paper in this report is a proposal for a national workforce development 
strategy, drafted by the National Alliance of Business (NAB), in which a new role for 
the federal government is suggested. This proposal is foUowed by a plan, prepared by 
the New Jei-sey State Employment and Training Commission (SETQ and recently 
approved by the governor of the state, Jim Fiorio, which looks at the development of 
collaborative approaches and public/private initiatives to workforce education and 
training. Appropriately, the report ends with an analysis by Edwin Melendez, a labor 
economist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of the factors that determine 
wage differentials among Hispanics. Focused on New York City, whicli hosts the 
largest concentration of Puerto Ricans in the United States, this analysis examines the 
relative effect of discrimination, among other variables, on wage inequality. 

The emphasis of the NAB paper is on private/pubUc initiatives to prepare individuals 
for work and to help them find jobs. NAB advocates for a new role for the federal 
government in the development of these partnerships in which Washington exerts 
leadei-ship rather than administrative control. Of particular importance for Puerto 
Ricans is NAB's caU for equity in the distribution of employment opportuniUes. This is 
a goal the federal government is best equipped to accompUsh given the wider scope of 
its jurisdiction and its ability to redistribute and target resources. 

The Newjersey Plan also emphasizesthese partnerships, in this case betweenprivate 
businesses and state governments, to upgrade tlie skills of those already in the 
workforce. This is made necessary by the fact that 75% of those in the American 
workforce of the year 2000 are m the workforce today. Therefore, woric-based 
education programs must be made avaUable to those who need now or will need in the 
future to upgrade their skills. 
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The central premise ofboth the NAB proposal and Newjersey's Plan is that employinent 
is determined by human capital. Therefore, their policy recommendations aie driven by 
an emphasis on education, training, and a consumer-based approach^ 

Both documents decry the duplication of efforts and the lack of cooroination between 
programs. None provides an analysis of why this is so. A number of factors are only 
suggested: programs might be similar in design but different in their missions; they can 
serve divei-se political and institutional needs. NAB is especially cautious, however, in its 
call for an end to duplication. Collaboration, according to the proposal, must take place 
within a pluralistic structure because no one agency can provide all services and maintain 
a high quality of delivery. 

The New Jersey Plan gives more weight than NAB*s proposal to the role of consumer 
representation in policy development, and with good reason. The Plan specifically 
declares tliat "No objective will be higher on the Commission's agenda than engaging all 
citizens of Newjersey in a dialogue about how the workforce readiness system affects their 
economic future. " This Ls a point that Puerto Ricans in the state should take very seriously. 
Presently, the SETC has only one Puerto R'can representative, or 3% of its total members. 
In Newjersey, however, Puerto Ricans arr; 4% of the staters population but 1 5% of the total 
population in Newaric, 1 4% in Jersey City, and 20% in Paterson. Clearly, more Puerto Rican 
representation is needed, especially in the ongoing process of implementation. 

Two additional features of the New Jersey Plan are worth emphasizing. One is its 
acknowledgement that work readiness efforts must go in tandem with job creation. High 
skills must be matched by high wages and this must be done without excluding small- and 
medium-sized businesses. Secondly, it is significant that the Commission acknowledges 
the need to eliminate sexual stereotyping, a form of employment discrimination. 

To the extent that workforce readiness is a function of supply-side factors such as 
education and training. New Jersey*s and NAB's human capital approach is appropriate 
and should suffice. Yet Edwin Melendez^s paper convincingly argues that demand-side 
factors such as hiring, promotion, and employment practices must also be considered. 
When these come into play a different set of policies is needed. 

Melendez*s paper focuses on the factors that determine wage inequalities rather than 
workforce readiness. Yet his analysis suggests an important connection. He shows that the 
three major factors explaining wage differentials are (1) labor market segmentation, or the 
position workers occupy within the labor market (most of the differential at the low end 
of the wage scale is attributable tounderrepresentation inpositionsthat pay higher wages); 
(2) educational level, which explains between one-quarter and one-half of wage differ- 
ences of Hispanic men; and (3) discrimination, which in his analysis accounts for one-third 
of the wage gap for Puerto Rican men. 

The significance of this analysis for Puerto Ricans should be clear a workforce readiness 
strategy that focuses on supply-side factors holds no guarantee against demand-side effects 
such as labor market segmentation and discrimination. The Newjersey Plan only hints at 
the role of demand-side factors and the NAB proposal ignores them completely. Yet 
affirmative action and pay equity policies are in the best interests, not just of Puerto Ricans, 
but of all the parties involved. 
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The National Puerto Rican Coalition does not subscribe to the totality of views contained 
in this report. In particular, NPRC takes exception with NAB's views on welfare and its 
assessment of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) experiment, lliese caveats aside, 
NPRC recognizes the importance of a supply-side woiWorce development strategy while 
stressing the need for approaches that also incorporate the demand-side. Local Puerto 
Rican oiganizations and community leaders must take note of ongoir^g developments (sec 
Notes on Contributors) to ensure that models arc altically analyzed, modified, and 
implemented with a view towai'd Puerto Rican interests and needs. 

Jose E. Cru2 

Director of Research Advocacy and Policy Analysis 
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Shaping Tomorrow's ^li^oi-lrforce 
A Leadership Agenda for the 90's 



This document was oHginaUy published in 1988 by the National AUiance of 
Business and was used as a basis for comments made by Arnolds. Richter, 
Manager of NAB's Atlantic Regional Office, at the workshop on employment held 
at NPRC's 1991 Annual Conference and Membership Meeting. 
It is reprinted with permission. 
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Increased international competition, rapid tech- 
nological innovation, and profound demographic 
changes have converged in America to create the 
urgent need for a skilled and capable workforce. 

Over tlie years, the nation has assembled an exten- 
sive, but unintegrated, w^oricforce development sys- 
tem, which includes a wide range of public and 
private providersof work-related education and train- 
ing. Uniting this fr^mented collection of programs 
with a coherent strategy is a major challenge. 

Emerging Policy Framework 

Although state economic development, educa- 
tion, welfare, job training, and employment security 
systems all play a part in preparing individuals for 
work and helping them find jobs, each of these 
systems has its own independent mission, structure, 
and policies. There is little interaction between re- 
lated public programs, and little connection be- 
tween these programs and the private sector. Often, 
the result is fragmentation and duplication. 

In many places, workforce development pro- 
grams are being reorganized to prepare workers for 
a rapidly changing andmore competitive economic 
environment. In the process, a policy framework is 
emerging that can guide continuing reform efforts. 

• Public/PHvatePartnership:Smccthcpuh' 
lie and private sectors have a common interest in 
effective work preparation, and since the task is 
too large and complex for either to perform alone , 
they need to work together to achieve better 
results. Historically, public and private workforce 
development programs have largely operated in 
two separate worlds, with different policies, dif- 
ferent structures, different culcures, and little in- 
teraction between them. In order for public pro- 
grams to become more responsive to the needs of 
the economy, this isolation must be replaced with 
close cooperation. 

• Coorditiated Service Delivery: Given their 
common interest in building a quality workforce. 



the many public and private deliverers of educa- 
tion, training, and employment services should be 
organized into a imified and coherent service deliv- 
ery system. The current fragmented system too 
often leads to duplication of effort and the waste of 
scarce public resources. In addition, the lack of 
interaction among the varioiis service providers 
limits iadividual access to needed services. 

^ Program Accountability: Education, train- 
ing, and employment programs must be attuned to 
the changing economy to prepare individuals for 
work. An emerging workforce development strat- 
egy is to hold education, training, and employment 
programs accountable for the quality of the services 
they provide to individuals and to employers-the 
"consumers" of their services. Holding service pro- 
viders accountable for their success or failure and 
using a competitive process to select service pro- 
viders allows policy makers to improve the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of education, training, and 
employment efforts. 

• Decentralized Administration: The reor- 
gataizaticn and redirection of education, training, 
and employment programs require new roles for the 
various levels of government and for the private 
sector. A dynamic economy demands a flexible 
workforce development system, and such a system 
is best administered at the state and local levels. 
Federal programs that bypass the states are unlikely 
to leverage state financial and organizational re- 
sources, and are likely to lead to further duplication 
of effort and program fragmentation. Decentralized 
administration that vests state and local governments 
with management responsibility is key to aclaieving 
greater flexibility and program coordination. 

New Federal Role 

The implementation of a demand-driven, decen- 
tralized, and flexible workforce development strat- 
egy requires a new role for the federal government. 
The appropriate federal role is neither to get "in the 
way" of state and local initiatives , nor stay " out of the 
way," but to "lead the way" by redirecting, reorga- 



nizing, and expanding workforce development ef- 
forts across the nation. The evoh^ing model for 
federal action provides federal policy "leadership," 
rather than federal administrative "control." Ac- 
cordingly, the federal government should: 

• Build a Federal Partnership: Consistent 
policies for federally funded workforce develop- 
ment programs are indispensable to putting the 
pieces together at the state and local levels. Conse- 
quently, there is a need for a partnership institution 
at the federal level to coordinate ixDlicies across a 
broad range of federal programs and instimtions. 

• SupponSmteReorganizationJS^orts:Thc 
states need federal leadeiship to guide and support 
their reoiganization of workforce development sys- 
tems. Because the federal government has little con- 
trol over many of the key components of state 
workforce developmentsy5tems,federal efforts sliould 
focus on research, demonstrations, evaluation, shar- 
ing of best practices, and technical assistance. 

• Improve State and Local Coordination: 
Federal leadership is needed to strengthen joint 
planning at the state and local levels. Expanding the 
role and authority of existing partnership institu- 
tions could enhance institutional reform eflforts at 
no cost to state and local flexibility. 

• Ensure Program Accountability: Federal 
leadership is needed to develop consistent and 
compatible performance standards that set goals 
for all national education, training, and employ- 
ment programs and ensure accountability for the 
expenditure of federal funds. 

• Develop Flexible Targeted Programs: 
Since targeted federal programs play a crucial role 
in promoting equity in the distribution of employ- 
ment opportunities across society, federal legish- 
tion should continue to target resources to special 
population groups, but allow states and localities to 
retain substantial flexibility to design and operate 
programs tailored to their needs. 

• Leverage Additional Resources: It is nei- 
ther possible nor necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to shoulder the entire burdenf or expansion of 
state workforce development systems. Federal re- 



sources should be invested so tliat they leverage 
additional state, local, and private resources. 

Next Steps 

It is inevitable that the nation's workforce devel- 
opment policies will undergo scrutiny and possibly 
revision with a new Administration and a new 
Congress. Federal leadership has already made sub- 
stantial progress in reforming some workforce de- 
velopment programs. Continued progress requires 
steady federal leadership to improve and expand 
the reform efforts now imder way. In every pro- 
gram area, it is important to consider next steps for 
federal action. 

• Job Training/or the Disadvantaged: The 
federal government should increase funding for 
JTPA [Job Training Partnership Act] programs lever- 
aging additional resources from state, local, and 
private partners. Congress and the Administration 
should conduct a thorough review of progress 
under JTPA and make necessary legislative and 
regulatory adjustments to improve the effective- 
ness of JTPA programs. In addition, the federal 
government should explore new approaches and 
commit additional resovirces to reducing adult illit- 
eracy and school dropout rates. Specifically, federal 
leadership should encourage the use of summer 
youth program funds to combine classroom in- 
struction with work experience for disadvantaged 
youth on a year-round basis. 

• Vocational Education: Reauthorization of 
the Cari Perkins Act during 1989 provides an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether the federal goal of 
improving program quality is being met. Federal 
leadership should broaden the focus of vocational 
education programs to ensure that they become 
viable alternatives to academic programs, providing 
the literacy, math, reasoning, communication, and 
problem-solving skills needed in the workplace. In 
addition, federal leadership could help states de- 
velop better formal advisory structures that utilize 
the occupational expertise of the private sector. 

• We{^are;ThefederalgovemmentshouIdcapi- 
talize on new federal legislation to redirect state 
welfare programs. The federal government should 
significantly expand its technical assistance to states 
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and local commxinities to tacourage use of the 
private industry councils as a mechanism to promote 
program coordination and private sector involve- 
ment. Continued federal research, demonstrations, 
evaluation, and sharing of best practices are neces- 
sary to support ongoing state experimentation. 

• Worker Adjustment* Effective implementa- 
tion of new woricer adjustment legislation requires 
a significant increase in federal technical assistance 
to public officials and partnership institutions re- 
sponsible for planning, operating, and overseeing 
the expansion of services to dislocated workers. 
Congress should increase federal funding for these 
programs as state administrative capacity develops, 
and should consider new methods to leverage 
additiotul state and private resources for program 
expansion. In addition, the federal government 
should expand research and demonstration efforts 
to determine effective methods of retraining and 
upgrading the skills of existing workers to prevent 
dislocation, including experimenting with meth- 
ods leverage additional private sector resources 
to support these activities. 

• Employment Service: The Administration 
and Congress should determine whether there is a 
distinct federal role for the public employment 
service. Ensuing legislation should either clearly 
define current expectations, refocus the employ- 
ment service along new lines, or transfer all admin- 
istrative and funding responsibility to the states. 
The federal government should provide technical 
assistance to the employment service, state coun- 
cils, and private industry councils to carry out their 
statutory responsibilities and to improve coordina- 
tion between the employment service and other 
work-related programs. 

• UnemptoymentlnsurancesThcfcdcr^goV' 
emment should continue research and demonstra- 
tion efforts to identify which unemployment insur- 
ance recipients are likely to be permanently unem- 
ployed and assist them to reenter the workforce. 
These activities should be carefully evaluated and 
the findings shared widely among the states. The 
federal government should explore new ways to 
streamline referral of unemployment insurance re- 
cipients to worker adjustment programs funded by 
JTPA. In addition, the federal government should 



study whether imemployment insurance trust funds 
could be used to finance remediation and retraining 
services without affecting the solvency of the funds. 
If the trust funds cannot support such activity, 
alternatives such as general revenues, a sliared 
employer-employee tax, or tax incentives should 
be considered. 

• Labor Market InfornMtiomVcdQXdXXcsidcT'' 
ship in the development and coordination of state 
and local labor market information should be greatly 
expanded. The Labor Department should provide 
more direct training and technical assistance to 
states to promote the development of their occupa- 
tional information systems and should consider the 
creation of a special unit dedicated to this task. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) should continue to 
assist states in promoting the standardization of 
definitions and ensuring the integrity of informa- 
tion produced. Congress should provide the neces- 
sary funding to carry out these tasks. 

• Elementary and Secotidary Education: 
The federal government should expand its early 
intervention efforts. In addition, new federal initia- 
tives are needed to motivate disadvantaged and 
disaffected youth and improve their transition from 
school to work. The fede al government should 
improve sunmier youth programs and vocational 
education, investigate broader application of afv 
prenticeship-type approaches that combine class- 
room and on-the-job training, and evaluate career 
exploration programs. The federal government 
should experiment with and closely evaluate the 
role of business/education partnerships in improv- 
ing the school-to-work transition for youth. 

These next steps offer a coherent, comprehen- 
sive American response to the challenges of interna- 
tional competition, technological innovation, and 
changing demographics. Incorporating the prin- 
ciples of public/private partnership, coordinated 
service delivery, program accovmtabilLty, and de- 
centralized administration, this workforce develop- 
ment strategy holds much promise for the future of 
the nation's economy and for continued social 
progress. With strong leadership from federal, state, 
and local governments and fix>m the private sector, 
America can move aggressively forward to meet the 
challenges of the 1990s. 
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Shaping Tomom>w's lJ^orkfoix:e 
A Leadei^hip Agenda for the 90's 

L National Workforce Development Strategy 



The quality of the American workforce is a criti- 
cal determinant of continued national economic 
and social progress. As other industrial nations gain 
access to the same physical and financial resources 
that the United States has long enjoyed, and as 
technologies move more easily across international 
boundaries, continued economic growth depends 
increasingly on the superior quality of the nation's 
human resources— the education, skills, flexibility, 
andmotivationof American workers. Thereis grow- 
ing concern that existing institutions cannot effec- 
tively meet this challenge without substantial re- 
tooling and redirection. 

Over the years, the nation has assembled an 
extensive, but unintegrated, workforce develop- 
ment system. In the mainstream of this system are 
private employers, who shoulder the main burden 
for direct workforce development through class- 
room and on-the-job training. Supplementing these 
efforts is a wide range of public and private provid- 
ers of work-related education and training -includ- 
ing the public schools, vocational education institu- 
tions, apprenticeship programs, job training pro- 
grams, and rwo-year and four-year colleges and 
universities. In addition, a variety of second<:hance 
institutions help individuals who fail in orliavebeen 
failed by mainstream institutions adapt to the de- 
mands of prospective employers. Both the main- 
stream and the second-chance institutions are 
complemented by a variety of public and private 
intermediaries that facilitate the movement of work- 
ers into and between jobs. 

Although many public and private institutions 
provide similar, or even identical, education, train- 
ing, or employment services, there is too little 
interaction among them. Most of these institutions 
do not view coordination as a high priority. 
Consequently, there is a compelling need to redi- 
rect the activities of existing education, training, 
and employment programs in order to focus on 
preparing individuals for competitive employment 
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and to unify these programs into a more integrated 
policy and organizational framework with building 
a quality workforce as its central objective. 

Economic and social developments in recent years 
have greatly increased the risks of muddling along 
with afiagmented workforce development strategy. 

International Competition 

Perhaps the most significant development is the 
rise of international competition. Over the past 
decade, the rest of the world has gradually caught 
up to-and in many cases passed— the United States 
in basic manufecturing. Many American corpora 
tions simply cannot compete against nations where 
workers are paid a few dollars a day. In order for its 
standard of living to continue to grow, this nation 
needs to shift from an economy dependent on 
assembly line manufacturinginlaige, stable fmns to 
a flexible economy based on knowledge and tech- 
nological irmovation. 

Increasingly, America's jfuture depends moi^ on 
brains and less on manual labor. In a worid of low- 
wage labor, this nation's competitive advantage lies 
in its ability to create research breakthroughs, to 
translate those breakthroughs into new products 
and processes, and to manufacture the results using 
a combination of technological sophistication and 
skilled labor that is still nascent in most other nations. 
America's jfuture, in other words, depends to a great 
extent on the superior quality of its workforce. 

Stmctural Mismatches 

Another development is a growing mismatch 
betw^een workplace needs and workforce capabili- 
ties. This mismatch is reflected in high levels of 
structural unemployment among some groups in the 
population who have not shared in tlie benefits of 
economic expansion. Many of these unemployed 
are experienced workers who have been unable to 
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Business Involvement in JTPA 

A 1985 National Alliance of Business survey of 
private industry council [PIC] chains and public 
program administrators provides some valuable 
insights into how well the JTPA experiment is 
woricing. Key findings include: 

• Ninety percent of the chairs and administra- 
tors rated the relations between public and private 
sector partners as "good" or "excellent," 

• PIC chairs volunteered for various reasons, 
but most stay involved because they believe in 
the public/private partnership concept and rec- 
ognize the need for a training system that serves 
the needs of low-income individuals and the long- 
term unemployed. 

• The level ofbusiness involvement in the PIC 
has been sustained or has increased over the past 
two years. PIC business member turnover remains 
low, and finding replacements is not difficult. 

• PIC members are generally involved in a 
wide variety of activities including marketing 
JTPA, involving their own companies in JTPA. 
and participating in on-site program monitoring. 
Almost half of PIC chairs* companies train JTPA 
participants. Half of the PIC chairs companies 
hire JTPA graduates, 

• Two-thirds of local programs receive dona- 
tions from the business commimity— including 
money, equipment, office/classroom space, and 
loaned personnel, A third of these say that such 
contributions are on the rise. 

• Almost 90% ofPIC chairs feel that employers 
arc more willing to participate in JTPA as a result 
of business involvement. About 93% reported 
that business participation on the PIC improves 
program operations primarily by making them 
more rcsultsoriented. Slightly more than three- 
quarters of the chairs felt that business involve- 
ment results in increased job placements, better 
employment opportunities, and higher wages at 
placement for participants. 



keep pace with rising skill requirements and the 
increasing rate of technological change. Others are 
new entrants to the labor market who lack even the 
basicskillsneededforemploymait Inaddition, many 
workers remain trapped in central cities or depressed 
communities while the jobs have moved elsewhere. 

Changing demographics could exacerbate this 
tnLsmatch. A decade ago, employers could fiU job 
vacancies from a lai^e supply of young, entry level 
workers. A drop in the birth rate that began in the 
eaxiy 1 960s, however, means thatfeweryoung people 
are now available for work, A growing percentage of 
new entrants into the workforce for the balance of 
this century are likely to be black, immigrant, His- 
panic, from single parent families, or poor. 

The mainstream institutions that provide work- 
related training have not kept pace with the chang- 
ing skill requirements of a dynamic economy. There 
must be a more systematic effort to ensure that new 
workforce entrants receive the preparation they 
need to become successful in the competitive labor 
market. The nation needs new policies to help 
existing workers adapt to new technologies, learn 
new skills, and increase their geographic mobility. 

Attitudes Toward 
Public Dependency 

A third development involves changing social 
attitudes toward public dependency. For the past 
half century, the government has provided cash, 
food, and medical benefits to families of individuals 
who could not find jobs. Antipoverty programs 
have required litde effort on the part of the depen- 
dent individual to achieve self-sufiBciency. Today, 
however, the piablic increasingly favors giving the 
poor the tools they need to become economically 
self-sufficient. Social responsibility for the nation^s 
poor citizens is now balanced more often with the 
responsibility of individuals to support themselves 
and their fanriilies. 

The challenge is to find new ways to expand 
economic opportunities for the nation^s citizens that 
promote overall economic eflBciency . A new consen- 
sus among Uberals and conservatives holds that the 
most effective way to fight poverty is not through 
income transfers, but throng education, training, 
and employment. Similariy, the most effective re- 



sponse to permanent job loss is not unemployment 
insurance, but retrainingand reemployment. Inshort, 
education, training, and employment activities are 
the key elements in efforts to reduce public depen- 
dency and promote economic self-sufSciency for 
dependent individuals and their families. 



n. New Policy Framework Emerging 



Given the growing importance of woricforce qua^ 
ity to the nation, it is becoming clear that the current 
ad hoc collection of education, training, and employ- 
ment programs is inadequate to toda/s challenges. 

Although state economic development, educa- 
tion, welfare, job training, and employment secu- 
nty systems all play a part in preparing individuals 
for work and helping them find jobs, each of these 
systems has its own independent mission, struc- 
ture, and policies. The result is fragmentation and 
duplication. There is little interaction between re- 
lated public programs and little connection be- 
tween these programs and the private sector. In 
addition, too many of these programs have re- 
sponded more to the needs of the ixistitutions that 
administer them and the public oflficials that sup- 
port them than the needs of the individuals they are 
designed to serve. 

The nation needs an integrated, coherent, long- 
term strategy to guide its expanding workforce 
development efforts. Farsighted leaders at all levels 
of government have begun the task of reforming 
existing institutions to make them more responsive 
to the needs of a changing economy. In the process, 
a common policy framework is emerging to guide 
continuing reform efforts. 

Public/Private Partnefship 

Since the public and private sectors have a com- 
mon interest in effective work preparation, and 
since the task is too large and complex for either to 
perform alone, they need to work together at all 
levels of government to achieve better results. 
Historically, public and private workforce develop- 
ment programs have largely operated in two sepa- 
rate worlds witli different policies, different struc- 
tures, different cultures, and little interaction be- 
tween them. This isolation must be replaced with 
close cooperation. 

Although less is known about them, private 
workforce development activities overwhelm in 
scope and size their counterparts in the public 
sector. This private system of work-related educa- 
tion and training includes employer-sponsored class- 
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room and on-the-job training, joint labor-manage- 
ment apprenticeship and retraining programs, spe- 
cialized training and placement services offered by 
private organizations, and individual continuoiis 
learning activities. Given their common goals and 
the significant overlap in the services they provide, 
there are obvious benefits to the effective coordina- 
tion of public and private work-preparation efforts. 

Public programs benefit when the private sector 
shares information about the skills individuals need 
to be productive employees and the training meth- 
ods that are most effective. The private sector 
benefits when the public sector turns out an edu- 
cated and skilled applicant pool that can quickly 
adapt to the demands of tlic workplace. By coordi- 
nating public and private efforts, the needs of both 
individuals and employers are better met. For many 
years, vocational education, job training, and em- 
ployment service programs have involved the pri- 
vate sector in anadvisory capacity, but only recently 
and on a limited basis has the private sector become 
a partner in policy decisions. Currently, public/ 
private partnerships are being developed to plan 
and carry out reforms in public education. 

Partnership Experiment For the past several 
yeaiL^, the public and private sectors have shared 
responsibility for the plarming, design, and over- 
sight of job training programs. Inspired by the 
success of joint public/private economic develop- 
ment initiatives. Congress established a new institu- 
tional arrangement at the local level-the private 
industry council— to bring together public and pri- 
vate sector representatives to identify who should 
be served by public job training programs, deter- 
mine which services should be provided, and de- 
cide how they should be delivered. 

By granting equal authority to local elected offi- 
cials and to the private sector, the Job Training 
Partnership Act OTTPA) introduced new checks and 
balances into the local political scene. This innova- 
tion was designed to strengtlien the influence of 
labornurketand participant needs in local program 
decisions. In addition, it was hoped that the involve- 
ment of the private sector could provide essential 
continuity to pursue long-term objectives despite 
changes in political leadership. 
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The JTPA experiment with this unique partner- 
ship arrangement shows great promise. Most local 
communities report only a minimum amount of 
friction, and mutual trust and understanding are 
slowly being built. Private sector interest and in- 
volvement are being sustained as private sector 
representatives gain experience and grow more 
comfortable with their new responsibilities. 

Coordinated Service Delivery 

Given their common interest in building a quality 
workforce, the many public and private deliverers 
of education, training, and employment services 
should be organized into a unified and coherent 
service delivery system. The current fragmented 
system often leads to duplication of effort and the 
waste of scarce public resources. In addition, the 
lack of interaction among the various service pro- 
viders limits individual access to needed services. 

Oirrently, there is little logic to the delivery of 
education, training . and employment services. Indi- 
viduals or employers needing assistance must ran- 
domly choose from many different agencies . Often, 
many institutions deliver the same or similar ser- 
vices, but with considerable variation in quality. In 
some commvmities, for example, job search assis- 
tance is offered by the employment service, the 
welfare agency, the food stamp program, voca- 
tional education institutions, vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs, job training programs, and a number 
of private agencies. 

At the same time, needed services may not be 
available firom the program an individual randomly 
enters. Often, individuals are limited to the services 
offered by the agency selected, even if what they 
need the most is offered by a different agency across 
town, even down the street. 

Modem technology, however, could eliminate 
this duplication and fragmentation. The same tech- 
nology that gathers information for management 
purposes could be put to work to transfer informa- 
tion and clients among many different parts of a 
pluralistic workforce development system. 

Organized properly, many different services cur- 
rently offered by existing public and private agen- 



cies could be orchestrated to streamline service 
delivery. Individuals could enterthe system through 
any participating public or private agency, follow- 
ing a uniform intake and assessment process. This 
could be performed electronically so that individu- 
als would not need to shuttle between different 
agencies or offices. Participants could then progress 
through a logical sequence of services at their own 
pace, guided by any of the participating agencies. 

Pilot projects are now imder way in a number of 
areas to develop common intake forms and proce- 
dures across different agencies, thereby eliminating 
some of the barriers to interagency referrals and 
potentially increasing the access clients have to a 
broader range of services. Other experiments fea- 
ture "one-stop shopping," where two or more 
agencies offer similar or complementary services 
from the same location. 

Despite the promise these experiments hold for 
increasing access and reducing duplication in the 
delivery of services, the complete integration of all 
education, training, and employment services into 
one woilcforce development "super agency" is nei- 
therprobable nor desirable. The range of services is 
too broad for any one agency to handle and still 
maintain highstandardsof quality and performance. 
Specialization and competition between service 
providers are necessary to preserve quality. More- 
over, it is imrealistic to expect that agency officials 
would support the dismantling of organizations 
they h? ve worked hard to build. Consequently, it is 
necessary to maintain the current pluralistic struc- 
ture of the woridbrce development system, but find 
methods to coordinate activities better. 

Local Coordinatioti. The private indusuy coxin- 
cils created byJTPA have begun to play a central role 
in identifying community-wide goals, setting priori- 
ties, and developing plans to meet them. With their 
broad public and private membership base— includ- 
ing business volunteers and representatives from 
education, welfare, economic development, the em- 
ployment service, organized labor, and community 
organizations-and their partnership arrangement 
with elected officials, the private industry councils 
not only have the potential to forge consensus among 
key local actors, but they also have a sufficient 
concentration of power for effective action. 



There are still a number of obstacles to be over- 
come before the private industry councils can real- 
ize their full potential. Some of the councils have 
narrowly restricted their role to second-guessing 
the management decisions of public officials 
administeringJTPA programs, rather than perfbmi- 
ing the broader policy, planning, and oversight 
roles envisioned in the legislation. Where the coun- 
cils have moved beyond the administrative con- 
cerns of JTPA and devoted greater attention to the 
broader s}^stem-building objectives of the legisla- 
tion, their ability to leverage change in other pro- 
grams has been circumscribed by the limited au- 
tonomy of local program staff in highly centralized 
state agencies, wiiich often place greater value on 
compliance with internal directives than on rcspon- 
siveness to local needs. 

State-I^elCoordination.JTVA3isoprcscr^ 
joint planning at the state level to coordinate a 
variety of state programs-state education agencies 
(including vocational education), welfare agencies, 
the employment service, rehabilitation agencies, 
postsecondary institutions, economic development 
agencies, and others that the governor determines 
have a direct interest in workforce development 
within the state. 

A growing number of states use the JTPA-man- 
dated state job training plan to map out a compre- 
hensive state workforce development strategy. Most 
states, however, still treat this requirement as a 
paper exercise that must be performed in order to 
obtain their share of federal JTPA funds. State-level 
strategic planning is a new concept, and many 
states will not appreciate the benefits of such an 
effort until they see the differential growth rates of 
neighboring states. Planning has always been a 
weak link in workforce development programs, 
and immediate improvement is unlikely just be- 
cause responsibility has moved from the federal 
level to the state level, where experience in this area 
is relatively limited. 

To organize this planning process, ,JTPA created 
a state-level counterpart to the private industry 
council— the state job training coordinating coun- 
cil. In some cases the state job training councils 
have played an important role in promoting coordi- 
nation between related state programs. But, for the 



Local Program Coordination 

A 1987 NAB survey on local-level coordination 
between JTPA and related programs found: 

On the positive side: 

• Three out offour PIC chairs report that coor- 
dination overall is incieasing. Most cooi-dination 
involves specific working anangements related to 
client referral and the delivery of training services. 

• The majority of both PIC chairs and SDA 
administrators report "good" or '"excellent" rela- 
tionships with the employment service, vocational 
education, welfare, and economic development 
agencics.JTPAcoordinationiscxtensivewith voca- 
tional education and the employment service. 

• Attempts in several states to meige employ- 
ment service andJTPAplanning have been success- 
ful and are beginning to set an example for other 
states. State welfare-to-woric uiitiatives are also cx- 
perimeritingwithnewadixiinistrativearTangements 
to coordinate welfare and JTPA services. 

On the negative side, the two leading factors 
reported as inhibiting coordination in each pro- 
gram arc: 

• Employment Service: (1) Turf competition 
for control of funds and job placement credits; (2) 
An ES bureaucracy cited as inflexible, cumber- 
some, and overly controlled by the state. 

• Vocational Education: (1) Not sufficiently 
performance oriented; (2) Inflexible in scheduling 
classes and offering training suited for those not 
fitting the traditional student profile. 

• Welfare: (1) Clients lose benefits, often in- 
cluding medical coverage, upon enrolling in trairv 
ing or taking a job; (2) Welfare pcrsotmel per- 
ceived to lack interest in encouraging clients to 
participate in training or seek employment. 



most part, governors have not used them effec- 
tively, like the private industry councils at the local 
level, ithas taken some time forthe state coxmcils to 
gain experience and develop working relationships 
among councU members and between the council 
and other state institutions. Many of the councils 
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New Jersey's Employment 
and Training Commission 

New Jersey is in the process of reconstituting its 
state job training coordinating council as an inde- 
pendent State Employment and Training Commis- 
sion to mprove overall direction to workforce 
development programs in the state. The Commis- 
sion will: 

• Be an independent body, with its own budget 
and executive director, and will report directly and 
exclusively to the governor throi^ its chairperson; 

• Consolidate existing emplcyment-rclated ad- 
visory bodies that have been established topromotc 
interaction between the public and private sectors 
and among the agencies of state government; 

• Be empowered to examine and recommend 
improvements in all employment-rclatedprograms, 
which will be required to submit their plans to the 
Commission for review prior to implementation; 

• Be codified in state law, including a require- 
ment that half of its members and its chair be from 
the business sector; 

• Not have responsibility for day-to-day deci- 
sion making or the operation of programs, which 
will remain the province of state departments that 
administer them. 



have tended to become lost among the host of other 
advisory bodies at the state level. Too often, a 
narrow focus on JTPA programs has limited the role 
of the state council as a catalyst for broader institu- 
tional reform. 

Several states are well ahead of the rest in devel- 
oping their state councils into broad-based 
workforce development policy and plaiming bod- 
ies. A number of states are also experimenting with 
alternative administrative arrangements-such as 
the creation of independent employment and train- 
ing departments, cabinet-level coordinating com- 
mittees, governor's task forces, or employment and 
training policy "czars" to achieve more eflfective 
program coordination. 
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Program Accountability 

Education, training, and employment programs 
must respond to the needs of the changing economy 
to effectively prepare individuals for work. An 
emerging trend in workforce development is to 
hold education, training, and employment provid- 
ers accoimtable for the quality of the services they 
provide to individuals and to employers— the "con- 
sumers" of their services. Holding service pro- 
viders accountable for their success or failure and 
using a competitive process for selecting provid- 
ei^s allows policy makers to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of education, training, and em- 
ployment efforts, 

JTPA programs are experimenting with new 
methods to increase accountability for the expendi - 
tute of public funds. These programs operate under 
a flexible schedule of expected program outcomes, 
orperformance standards.JTPA programs thatmeet 
or exceed their goals are rewarded, while those that 
fail to do so are offered technical assistance or 
ultimately sanctioned. Such a flexible system allows 
JTPA agencies to broker services from a wide range 
of existing service providers that must consistently 
demonstrate their capacity to meet the standards 
set by the JTPA program. Clients and employers 
benefit as the market weeds out the providers of 
poor quality services. 

Other programs have begun to adopt similar 
methods to increase accountability. For example, 
new federal welfare reform legislation requires the 
development of performance standards for state 
welfare-to-w^oric programs. Similariy, education re- 
formers are seeking new methods to hold public 
schools accountable for the quality of education 
their students receive. Although much devel- 
opmental work remains to be done in this area, the 
success of education, training, and employment 
programs will increasingly be judged more by their 
outcomes than their ability to process paperwork in 
a timely marmer. 

Decentralized Administratioii 

The reorganization and redirection of education, 
training, and employment programs require new 




roles for the various levels of government and the 
private sector. A more dynamic economy demands 
a flexible workforce development system, and such 
a system is best managed at the state and local levels. 
Federal programs that bypass the states are unlikely 
to leverage orgaxiizational and financial resources. 
Bypassing the states can also lead to further duplica- 
tion and fragmentation. Decentralized administra- 
tion that vests state and local governments with 
management responsibility is key to achieving 
greater flexibility and coordination. 

State Leadership. The states are assuming 
the lead role in administering and financing key 
components of the workforce development sys- 
tem—including economic development, educa- 
tion, job training, welfare, the employment ser- 
vice, and unemployment insurance. Neither the 
federal government nor local governments exer- 
cise the same degree of administrative control 
over these programs. In addition, since kbor 
market boundaries generally overlap a number of 
local political jurisdictions, the state is the nearest 
level of government with jurisdiction over entire 
labor market areas. 

As states have grown more sophisticated in pur- 
suing economic development objectives, many have 
recognLzed the need to reform existing education, 
training, and employment programs so they can 
better complement economic development efforts. 
Flexible federal legislation enacted in the early 
1980s further encouraged states to develop innova- 
tive welfare-to-work, job training, and dislocated 
worker programs. As a result, the states have begun 
to provide crucial leadership to the direction and 
structure of the workforce development system. 

The commitment of state resources for expan- 
sion also reflects state leadership to the workforce 
development system. Almost every state nowfimds 
customized training programs as an inducement 
for businesses to locate within state boundaries. 
State-supported community colleges have shifted 
their focus markedly toward specific vocational 
training and have expanded rapidly in recent years. 
In addition, many states are experimenting with 
state "skills corporations" designed to assist em- 
ployers and individuals with their retraining needs. 
These skills corporations are jointly funded by 



State and Local Investments 
in Workforce Development 

Vocational Education: In FY 1985, state and 
local governments spent $9 billion on vocational 
education. This represents 13 times the federal 
expenditure of $0.7 billion for that year. 

Adult Education: From FY 1984 to FY 1986 
total state and local expenditures for adult educa- 
tion rose from $ 197 million to $320 million (a 63% 
increase), while federal expenditures rose from 
$95 million to $102 million (7%). 

Elementary and Secondary Edticatiom In 
1985 state and local expenditures totaled $127 
billion, while the federal government contributed 
$9 billion (7% of the total). 

Community Colleges: In 1986 state and local 
governments invested $12 billion in community 
colleges, which arc growing faster than any other 
educational institution. 

State-Funded Retraining: A 1986 National 
Governors' Association report describes 17 state- 
funded retraining programs, funded at the level of 
approximately $137 million annually. Federal dislo- 
cated worker expenditures totaled $ 1 88 million in 
1986. Mort recently, some states have appropri- 
ated additional fimds. For example , New York has 
appropriated $1.5 million to fiond thi'ce dislocated 
worker centers. 

Employment SecuHty:ln 1986 states supple- 
mented federal general revenue and employer 
payroll taxes with nearly $100 million in state 
general revenues to fund employment service, 
unemployment insurance, and labor market info^ 
mation programs. 

Welfare to Work: The General Accounting 
Office reports that 1985 state and local expendi- 
tures for these programs totaled $68 million, com- 
pared to $196 million in federal expenditures. 
State investments have expanded sigriificantly since 
that time. For example, in California alone, the 
1988-1989 budget for the Greater Avenues for 
Independence (GAIN) program includes $214 
million in state general revenues. 



state general revenues and employer contribu- 
tions. Many state legislatures have enacted legisla- 
tion that expands employment opportunities for 
the poor and disadvantaged. 

State-Local Partnership, If the main pur- 
pose of public education, training, and employ- 
ment programs is to provide a bridge to the 
economic mainstream, these programs must be 
closely attuned to the needs of individuals and 
employers in local labor markets. Since labor 
markets vary considerably, it is impossible for 
federal, or even state, lawmakers to design a 
program model that could be equally effective m 
every labor market area. Sub-state variations in 
economic conditions, labor force needs and 
characteristics, political leadership, and quality 
of available services make it essential that sub- 
state areas be granted the flexibility to design 



programs that meet their needs and fit their 
conditions. 

The Job Training Partnership Act GTPA) sug- 
gested that governors designate service delivery 
areas within the state consistent with labor mar- 
ket boundaries. However, efiforts to align ser- 
vice delivery boundaries with labor market 
boundaries have had limited success. In a few 
states, service delivery boundaries have been 
redrawn to conespond to regional economic 
development zones. Several other states have 
ensured that JTPA and employment service 
boundaries overlap to promote coordination 
between the two programs. However, the theo- 
retical appeal of synchronizing service delivery 
with labor market boundaries has, for the most 
part, been overwhelmed by the practical reality 
of local politics. 



in. New Federal Role Evolving 



The decentralization of workforce development 
program ; requires a new role for the federal govern- 
ment. The appropriate federal role is neither to get 
"in the way*' of state and local initiatives, nor stay 
"out of the way. Instead, tlie federal role is to "lead 
the way" by reorganizing and expanding woiWorce 
development efiforts across the nation. The emerg- 
ing model for federal action stresses providing 
federal poUcy "leadership" rather than exercising 
federal administrative "control." 

Bmld a Federal Partncfship 

One federal objective is to unify the many pro- 
grams devoted to woiic-related education, training, 
and employment within a common policy and 
organizational framework. 

Consistent policiesforfederally funded workforce 
development programs are indispensable to put- 
ting the pieces together at the state and local levels. 
Fragmentation of the federal policy process among 
a host of Congressional committees and federal 
agencies poses a formidable obstacle to the coordi- 
nation of related programs. Consequently, there is 
a need for a public/private partnership at the federal 



level to coordinate policies across a broad range of 
federal programs and institutions. 

Arevitalteed National Cominission 
forEmploymefitPolicy(NCEP)could 
play an important role in overcom- 
ing the fragmentation of workforce 
development policy at the federal 
leveL The White House Domestic 
Policy Council should also help co- 
ordinate workforce development 
policieswithintheExecutiveBranch. 
Similarly, abipartisanCongressional 
caucus or task force could help forge 
cotisensus on key strategic issues 
and marshal the resources to act on 
that consensus, with important ben- 
efits for the economy and for all 
Americans. 

Support State 
Reorganization Efiforts 

The states need federal leadership to guide and 
support the reorganization of their workforce de- 
velopment systems. Federal efiforts to reform those 
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components must necessarily be indirect because 
the federal government has little control over many 
of the key components of sute workforce develop- 
ment systems. 

There is always a strong temptation for the 
Congress to round up the best of the state pro- 
grams and legislate them into federal law. It is 
difficult to accept at the federal level that fifty 
separate state workforce development systems 
can be more effective than one uniform federal 
system. But the ability of the states to adapt their 
education, training, and employment programs to 
changing labor market needs and integrate them 
into state economic development strategies de- 
pends on their control over those programs. In 
order for the workforce development systems to 
be as dynamic as the economies they support, the 
current wave of state experimentation and innova- 
tion must be nurtured as a pemianent feature of 
those systems, rather than a temporary prelude to 
federal legislation. 

Federally sponsored research, demonstration, 
and evaluation activities can provide valuable as- 
sistance to state refonn efforts. By sharing the 
lessons from these activities, the federal govern- 
ment can fill some of the information gaps that are 
inherent in a decentralized system. In addition, 
careful evaluation of state and local programs is 
essential to the development of sound policies at 
the federal level . 

Thefederalgovemmentshouldex- 
pand its research and demonstration 
activities to improve the efifective- 
ness and increase the pace of state 
reform efforts. The federal govern- 
ment should step up efforts to evalu- 
ate national and demonstration pro- 
grams in a timely manner to ensure a 
sound information base for federal 
policy.Federalleadetshipalsoshould 
disseminate information about best 
practices and provide training and 
technical assistance to help existing 
institutions perform new functions 
or take on new responsibilities. 



Impjx)ve State and 
Local Coordinatioa 

Federal leadersliip is needed to strengthen joint 
planning at the state atid local levels. The partner- 
ship councils at the state and local levels arc federal 
creations that have served a useful function in 
bringing together representatives of the key system 
components with representatives from the private 
sector to meet and plan together, at no cost to state 
and local flexibility. But their limited scope and 
authority undermines their effectiveness. 

Recent federal legislation broadened the scope 
of the state job training coordinating councils to 
include responsibility for state dislocated woricer 
and welfare-to-work programs. Consequently, it is 
likely that these state councils will acquire greater 
visibility with the governor, attract stronger ap- 
pointments, and achieve more concrcte results. 

A corresponding expansion of authority is needed 
at the local level. Tlie private industry council has 
been the key institution in many communities 
tlirough which public and private sector leadeis 
address workforce development problems. A few 
states have begun to experiment with a new coor- 
dination model tliat grants approval authority to 
private industry councils for local work-related edu- 
cation and training plans developed by agencies 
other than JTPA. The federal government should 
not necessarily wait for all states to adopt this 
practice voluntarily, since tension between state 
and local governments could frustrate change that 
is clearly in the interest of employers and individuals 
needing education, training, and employment ser- 
vices. Joint planning among local political jurisdic- 
tions within the same labor market would also 
further local program coordination. 



The federal government should 
continue to expand the role and au- 
thority of the state job training coor- 
dinating councils and significantly 
increase technical assistance and 
training services to prepare them for 
additionalresponsibilities. Similarly, 
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the federal government should ex- 
pand the authority of private indus- 
try coiuicils over other work-related 
programs. The federal government 
should consider requiring tlie devel- 
opment of labor market-wide plans 
while preserving the right of indi- 
vidual jurisdictions to operate their 
own programs. The federal govern- 
ment should investigate the use of 
financial and other incentive? to pro- 
mote joint planning among local 
politick jurisdictions* 

Ensure Program Accountability 

Federal leadership is needed to develop pcrfor 
mance standards to set goals for national education, 
training, and employment programs and to ensure 
accountability for the expenditure of federal funds. 
Cuf reniiy, only the Labor Depariment is mvoh/ed in 
this activity. Howcn^ct, it is likely that other depart- 
ments will soon be responsible for developing perfor- 
mance standaxxis forwelfare and education programs. 

To ensure that program goals are 
consistent and performance mea- 
sures for different progi'ams arecom- 
patible> the Administration should 
assemble an interdepartmental 
group or designate an independent 
organization tocoordinatethedevel- 
opment of performance standards 
among different federal agencies. 

Develop Flexible 
Tai^eted Progtams 

Another federal objective is to expand the scope 
of state workforce development efforts, while en- 
suring that the special needs of disadvantaged popu- 
lations and distressed areas continue to be met. 

Since targeted federal programs play a crucial 
role in promoting equity in the distribution of 
employment opportunities across society, their con- 
tinuation helps accomplish soimd social policy 
objectives. The main drawback to federal categori- 



cal programs, however, is the creation of a new 
delivery system for each sepai-ate program. As long 
as the states and localities can utilize existing admin- 
istrative arrangements and service del^^ery systems, 
targeted federal ciOForts should augmen aot detract 
from, state workforce development systems. 

Federallegislationshouldcontinxie 
to target resources to special popula- 
tion groups, l>ut allow states and lo- 
calities to retain substantial flexibil- 
ity to design and operate prograjoos 
tailored to tlietr needs. 

Leverage i^vdditional Resources 

Expanding state workforce development activi- 
ties requires an increased federal financial invest- 
ment. However, it is neither possible nor necessary 
for the federal government to shoulder the entire 
burden for this e^'cpansion. 

More efficient use of existing resources tlirough 
improved program coordination can support sig- 
nificant expansion of eiSbit. The other major part- 
ners in the workforce development system— state 
and local governments and ti.j private sector- 
should also provide necessary financial support. 

Funding proposals discussed in federal welfare 
reform legislation provide a sound model for lever- 
aging state resources. The federal government would 
appropriate a base level of funding to all states to 
preserve equity among the states and to guarantee 
at least a minimum level of state welfare-to-work 
activity. Then the federal government would make 
available additional matching funding on a sliding 
scale to states willing to commit their own re- 
sources, thereby providing a strong financial incen- 
tive to states to expand their education, training, 
and employment activities for welfare recipients. 

Federal resources should be in- 
vested so thattheyleverageadditional 
state, local, and private resources. 
The welfare reform model should be 
applied broadly to all federal work- 
force development efforts. 
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IV. Next steps t< 

Federal leadership has already made substantial 
progress in reforming some workforce develop- 
ment programs. Other programs ixiquiiv. additional 
federal attention. In evcty program area, it is impor- 
tant to consider next steps for federal action. 

JobTraining 
for the Disadvantaged 

Remedial job training programs were an early 
focus of federal reform effoits. During the 1970s, 
federal job training effoits were overwhelmed by 
the creation and rapid expansion of public service 
jobs programs, which were administered by the 
same agencies. Where remedial job training was 
conducted, the programs too often trained indi- 
viduals for jobs that did not exist or taught them 
skills that were quickly obsolete. Inadequate atten- 
tion to labor market needs resulted in programs that 
offered limited benefits to program participants 
who, despite training, often remained outside the 
economic mainstream. 

In 1982, the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
refoaised federal job training resources exclusively 
on education, skill training, and placement of indi- 
viduals into private sector employment and as- 
signed the public and private sectors joint respon- 
sibility for tliesc efforts. The policy and organiza- 
tional framework established by the JTPA legisla- 
tion has served as a guide for subsequent federal 
workforce development activity. 

The fedei^ government should 
inarease funding foi-JTPA programs, 
leveraging additional resources £tx>m 
state, local, and private partners. 
Congress and the Administration 
should conduct a thorough review of 
progress under JTTPA and malce nec- 
essary legislative and regulatory ad- 
justments to improve the effective- 
ness of jrrPA programs. In addition, 
the federal government should ex- 
plore new approaches and comutnit 
additional resources to redudngadult 
illiteracy and reducing school drop- 



Federal Action 

out rates. Specifically, federal leader- 
ship should encourage the use of 
summer youth program fonds to 
combine classroom instruction widi 
work experience for disadvantaged 
youtli on a year-round basis. 

Vocational Education 

Vocational education programs need to become 
more responsive to the demands of a changing 
economy. While employers indicate they need en- 
try level employees with more than the narrow 
training offered by most vocational education pro- 
grams, many of these programs continue to concen- 
trate on highly specific skill training, often con- 
ducted with obsolete equipment using outdated 
methods no longer compatible with modem manu- 
facturing processes or office practices. 

In 1984,theCarlD. Perkins Vocational EducaUon 
Act established new priorities for federal contribu- 
tions to vocational education programs. Prior to 
I984,federal funds, which accountforroughly one- 
tenth of total vocational education expenditures, 
were mainly used to nfiaintain existing programs, 
regardless of their quality. The Carl Perkins Act 
refocused federal resources to upgrade and mod- 
ernize vocational education programs and to in- 
crease access for individuals with special needs. In 
addition, the legislation established coordination 
requirements to encourage joint planning between 
vocational education and job training programs. 

ReauthorizationoftheCarlPerkins 
Act daring 1989 provides an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether the fed- 
eral goal of improving program qual- 
ity is being met Federal leadership 
shoiild broaden the focus of voca- 
tional education programs to ensure 
that they become viable alternatives 
to academic programs, providing the 
literacy, math, reasoning, communi- 
cation, and problem solving skiUs 
needed in the workplace. In addi- 
tion, federal leadership could help 
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states develop better f oimal advisory 
structures that utilize the occupa- 
tional expertise of the private sector. 

Welfiare 

The nation's welfare pir-^rams are undergoing a 
significant transformation, i raditionally, these pro- 
grams liave redistributed income to the poor to 
prevent individuals and their families from falling 
deeper into poverty. While the goal is laudable, the 
approach is flawed because it oJOfers individuals 
who are able to work no permanent bridge to the 
economic mainstream. Work requirements in wel- 
fare programs have been treated mainly as admin- 
istrative hurdles to be jumped in order to receive 
public assistance benefits, rather than as attempts 
to provide meaningful education and training that 
individuals need to find and keep a job. 

In the early 1980s, Congress granted the states 
authority to experiment with new program designs 
and new administrative structures to encourage re- 
form activity. Federal welfare reform legislation, 
drawing on the lessons from these experiments and 
from additional research, emphasizes education, 
training, and employment services to the able-bod- 
ied poor. States that desire to expand these services 
will be eligible for federal matching funds. The new 
legislation requires coordination with other related 
programs, involvement of the private sector in pro- 
gram platining, and development of performance 
standards to measure program success. 

The federal government should 
capitalize on new federal legislation 
to redirect state welfare programs. 
The federal government should sig- 
nificantly expand its technical assis- 
tance to states and local communi- 
ties to encourage use of the private 
industry councils as a mechanism to 
promote program coordination and 
private sector involvement Contin- 
ued federal research, demonstra- 
tions, evaluation, and sharing ofbest 
practices are necessary to support 
ongoing state experimentation. 



Worker Adjustment 

Retraining and reemployment assistance to dislo- 
cated workers has become a new federal priority in 
recent years. Recognizing that worker dislocation is 
a growing problem, but lacking a sound basis for 
specific program guidance, the Congress granted 
statesflexibleauthoritytouyoutdifferentapproaches 
to this problem in 1982. Based on this experimenta- 
tion and on careful study, new federal worker adjust- 
ment legislation expands the scope of worker adjust- 
ment activities and strengthens tlie Unk between 
worker adjustment programs, related education and 
training programs, and the private sector 

Effective implementation of new 
worker adjustment legislation re- 
quires a significant increase in fed- 
eral technical assistance to public 
officials and partnership institutions 
responsible for planning, operating, 
and overseeing the expansion of ser- 
vices to dislocated workers. Congress 
should increase federal funding for 
these programs as state administra- 
tive capacity develops, and should 
consider new methods to leverage 
additionalstateandprivate resources 
for program expansion. In addition, 
the federal government should ex- 
pand research and demonstration 
efforts to determine effective meth- 
ods of retraining and upgrading the 
skiUs of existing workers to prevent 
dislocation, including experimenting 
with methods to leverage additional 
private sector resources to support 
these activities. 

Employment Service 

Reforming the employment service has been 
attempted several times during the past quarter 
century. Initially, the employment service was the 
only public agency responsible for helping the 
structurally unemployed enter or reenter the job 
maricet. The proliferation of federally funded pro- 
grams and private agencies with a similar role and 
the assignment of additional functions tliat have 
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little to do with moving workers into jobs have left 
the employment service with a poorly defined 
mission and have hindered program coordination. 

Amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act in "'82 
addressed this problem by distinguishing between 
employment-related functions and other jfiinctions 
performed by the employment service. Unable to 
identify a separate and distinct federal role for the 
employment service, other than the general termi- 
nology of labor exchange activities, Congress left it 
up to the governors to find an appropriate niche for 
the agency. To ensure greater program coordina- 
tion, the le^lation required joint planning be- 
twieen the employment service and partnership 
institutions at the state and local levels. 

Efforts are underway in some states to transform 
the employment service into an active component 
of an overall workforce development system. For 
the most part, however, states continue to treat the 
employment service as a federal responsibility. State 
job training coordinating councils, which have ap- 
proval authority over employment service plans, 
have rarely chosen to use this authority to ensure 
that employment service activities are consistent 
with statewide goals and objectives. 

The Administration and Congress 
should determine whether there is a 
distinct federal role for the public 
employment service* Ensuing legis- 
lation should either clearly define 
current expectations, refocus the 
employmentservicealongnew lines, 
or transfer all administrative and 
funding responsibility to the states. 
The federal government should pro- 
vide technical assistance to the em- 
ployment service, state councils, and 
private industry councils to carry out 
their statutory responsibilities and 
toimprovecoordinationbetweenthe 
employment service and other work- 
related programs. 

Unemployment Insurance 

Changes are also being considered in unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. Historically, these pro- 
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grams have emphasized payment of benefits to 
temporarily vmemployed workers who arc waiting 
to be recalled to their previous jobs. This j&ame- 
woric does not account for a growing proportion of 
workers who apply for unemployment insurance 
but cannot expect to be recalled and arc morc likely 
to possess obsolete skills. Morc emphasis is needed 
on teaching these workers new skills and helping 
them locate new jobs. 

Recently, the federal government has funded 
rcsearch and pilot programs t6 identify which un- 
employed individuals arc unlikely to rctum to their 
previous jobs and to determine what rctraining and 
rcemployment assistance they need to find new 
jobs in the economic mainstream. 

The federal government should 
continue research and demonstra- 
tion efforts to identify which unem- 
ployment insurance recipients arc 
likely to be permanently unemployed 
and assist them to reenter the work- 
force. These activities shouldbe carc- 
fuUy evaluated and the findings 
shared v/idely among the states. The 
federal government should explorc 
new ways to streamline referral of 
unemploymentinsurance recipients 
to worker adjustment programs 
funded by JTPA. In addition, the f ed- 
eral government should study 
whether uinemployment insurance 
trust funds could be used to finance 
remediation and rctraining services 
without affecting the solvency of the 
fimds. If the trust funds ca3tinot sup- 
port such activity, alternatives sudh 
as general revenues, a shared em- 
ployer employee tax, or tax incen- 
tives should be considered* 

Labor Market Information 

Labor maricet information programs need retool- 
ing. Traditionally, these programs havemainly served 
the needs of academic researchers and public oflS- 
cials concerned with macroeconomic policy. The 
aggregate data gathered has been inadequate for 
local planning for worlcforce development pro- 
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grams. As these programs have nought to buiJd 
stronger links to the private economy, they have 
foxind there is little information on wliich to base 
their decisions about who needs help and what 
training should be oflfered. What information exists 
is generally not shared among different programs. 

The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act of 
1984 established an occupational infomiation sys- 
tem to meet the needs of individuals and program 
planners and to improve coordination in the ex- 
change of informafion among different agencies. 
But there has been limited progress in this area. 

Federalleade»hip ixi the develop- 
ment and coordination of state and 
local labor market information 
should be greatly expanded* The La- 
bor Department should provide 
more dii-ect training and technical 
assistance to states to promote the 
development of their ocajpational 
information systems and should 
consider the creation of a special 
unit dedicated to this task* The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics (BLS) should 
continueto assist states in promoting 
the standardization of definitions 
and ensuring the integrity of infor- 
mation produced* Congress should 
provide the necessary funding to 
carry out these tasks. 

Elementaty and 
Secondary Education 

Improving public education represents a grow- 
ing challenge for federal leadership. Since the pub- 
lic schools are the central institution for shaping 
tomorrow's workforce, improvements in public 
education translate directly into improvements in 
workforce quality. A quality education improves 
chances for initial success in the job market, thus 
reducing the burden on remedial or second-chance 
programs. Almost every state is currently pursuing 
some type of educational reform initiative. 

Most federal investment in public education fo 
cuses primarily on meeting the needs of poor chil- 
dren, particularly in the preschool and primary 



grades. While eariy intervention is important, disad- 
vantaged youth often lose the momentum of this 
early assistance by the middle and high school 
grades. Recent research indicates that poor youth 
find it increasing difficult to make a successful 
transition from school to work. 

Additiotial intervention is needed, not only for 
youth who have dropped out of school and out of 
the workforce, but also for in-school youth. The 
education system needs to focus greater attention 
on curricula and teaching methods that combine 
real worid experiences and academic learning. 

The federal govermnent should 
expand its early intervention efforts. 
In addition^ new federal initiatives 
are needed to motivate disadvantaged 
and disaffected youth and improve 
their transition from school to work. 
The federal government should im- 
prove summer youth programs and 
vocational education, investigate 
broader application of apprentice- 
ship-type approaches that combine 
classroom and on-the-job training, 
and evaluate career exploration pro- 
grams. The federal government 
should experiment with and closely 
evaluate the role of business/educa- 
tion partnerships in improving the 
school-to-work transition for youth* 

Continued Progress 

This nation has made significant progress during 
the past decade in redirecting and reorganizing its 
education, training, and employment programs to 
respond to new economic and social challenges. It 
is inevitable that the nation's workforce develop- 
ment policies will undergo scrutiny, and possible 
revision, with a new Administration and a new 
Congress. New leadership has a natural desire to 
make its mark on the policy process. This change in 
political leadership presents both a challenge and 
an opportunity to pursue long-term objectives in 
workforce development policy. 

Based on experience and research, the emerging 
workforce development strategy holds much 
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promise for the future of the nation^s economy 
and for continued social progress. However, the 
institutional reform needed to implement this 
strategy is protracted and difficult, and current 
reform efforts are vulnerable to shifting political 
currents. It is important for new political leader- 
ship to respect the bipartisan tradition of work- 
force development policy. 



The emerging strategy offers a coherent, com- 
prehensive American response to the challenges of 
international competition, technological innova- 
tion, and changing demographics. With strong lead- 
ership from federal, state, and local governments 
and firom the private sector, America can move 
aggressively forward to meet these challenges in 
the 1990s. 
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A Unified State Plan for New Jersey's 
W^orkforce Readiness System 



Policy Recommendations & 
Implementation Strategies 



TJits document was used as a basis for comments made by Dr. Henty Plotkin 
Senior Policy Analyst for the New Jersey State Employment and Training ' 
Commission, at the workshop on employment held at NPRCs 1991 Annual 
Conference and Membership Meeting. It was subsequently published by the 
Commission in March 1992 and is reprinted with permission 
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The American economy, once the wonder of 
the world, now faces the threat of becoming 
secondrate. Global competition in the "newworld 
order" has made America's loss of its competitive 
economic edge critical Ttie most seriovis failure is 
the inability of the United States to sustain and 
nurture a highly skilled workforce. To meet this 
challenge, the State Employment and Training 
Commission [SETC] , at the request of [Ne wjersey] 
Governor Qim] Florio, has developed a series of 
recommendations to improve the way New Jersey 
educates and trains its workforce. 

The workforce readiness sj^stem encompasses 
ail institutions, agencies, and programs that educate 
and train people for work, provide job-seeldng 
skills, match people with jobs or furnish labor 
market information. Tliis system of employment, 
training, and education enhances the job-related 
skills of students, workers, and those seeking em- 
ployment. This system includes work-based learn- 
ing activities performed in the workplace spon- 
sored by New Jersey's employers. 

TheUnifiedStatePlanforNewJersey'sWorfdforce 
Readiness System is a design for the 1990s and 
beyond. Its aim is to increase the skill level and the 
competitiveness of the State's workers and employ- 
ers. The Plan is based on four policy guidelines: 

• It must be consumer-based and market- 
driven; 

• There must be accountability and evalua- 
tion; 

• The core of the systemis attainment of funda- 
mental literacy and basic skills; and 

• There must be full utilization of all potential 
workers. 

The objective is to allow informed choice and 
provide ease of access for the customers of the 
system. The Plan's recommendations address three 
key needs of New Jersey's citizens and employers: 

• Lifelong Learning Needs of IndiindualSy 

• Employers' Human Resource NeedSy 

• Workforce Readiness System Efficiency. 
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This Plan is holistic and seeks to connect dispar- 
at ^ elements of the workforce readiness system into 
a knowabie and articulated continuum of services. 
It bridges gaps that have traditionally separated 
institutions and programs, people and jobs. 

The Plan's callfor authentic and effective collabo- 
ration among all components of the workforce 
readiness system is unparalleled in the history of 
New Jersey. Primary and secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities, proprietary and public voca- 
tional schools, state agencies and community-based 
organizations, business and government are asked 
to function as a single system designed to meet the 
needs of both workers and employers. 

Historically, a great strength of New Jersey has 
beenahighlytrained workforce. Profound changes 
in the competitive ''rules of the game" wrought by 
the global economy demand fundamental changes 
in the way we prepare citizens for work. Strategies 
for effecting these changes are outlined below. 
These strategies are presented in a maricet-based 
framework. Recommendations that are meant to 
enhance the skill quality of the workforce are fo- 
cused on individual skill development. These rec- 
ommendations are concentrated in the lifelong 
learning section. Recommendations presented in 
the section that addresses employers' human re- 
source needs are intended to affect the demand for 
workers by encouraging a high skill organization of 
work throughout New Jersey. They also comple- 
ment lifelong learning through work-based training 
and education. System efficiency recommendations 
are meant to improve the interaction between labor 
supply and demand by increasing the quality of 
labor matket information and the access to it. 

Lifelong Learning Needs 
Of All Individuals 

An idea New Jersey and the nation must embrace 
is that education for the world of woricmust be an on- 
going process. A modem, globally competitive 
economy demands a worfdforce that can learn new 
technologies, function effectively in new organiza- 
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tional structures, and work cooperatively in a cultur- 
ally diverse workplace. The rapid pace of change in 
these areas means that education cannot end with a 
certificate of proficiency or even a college degree. It 
must be integrated into the work-life of individuals. 
Hie recommendations contained throughout this 
Plan create the opportunity for students, workers, 
and job-seekcts to enhance their skills. 

The Unified State Plan calls for a comprehensive 
career education program for all students that is 
taught from the elementary level through high 
school. Teachers and counselors must be trained to 
focus on student career needs. The New Jersey 
Department of Labor employment counselors 
should collaborate with educators in this effort. 

This new curriculum must provide work expe- 
rience opportunities for secondary school stu- 
dents. Whether through cooperative education, 
commimity service, or job shadowing, all stu- 
dents should be given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in a supervised work experience program. 
This will broaden the experience of students and 
allow them to see the relevance of education, 
learning, and thinking to the world of work. This 
curriculum also should link all jobs which stu- 
dents obtain on their own to their school work. 
The business community must be a partner in 
developing this curriculum. 

A connection must be made between perfor- 
mance in school, as reflected in the student*s tran- 
script, and obtaining employment. The correlation 
between good grades and the promise of a good job 
will provide incentives for students who do not see 
the value or relevance of school to their ultimate job 
success. The Plan calls for the design of a revised 
high school credential that will do this. 

Schools must certify and document for employ- 
ers that students achieve initial mastery in required 
skills and competencies. 

New Jersey must reduce the number of students 
who drop out of school An important approach to 
solving the dropout problem is to consistently 
show the relevance of academic pursuits to future 
employment. Expanding educational options, such 
as 2 + 2 tech-prep associate degree programs linking 



secondary and postsecondary schools, is a key 
policy recommendation of the Plan, 

Enriched learning opportunities in the public 
school system and school coUege partnership pro- 
grams should be expanded through in-school, after- 
school, and summer programs for students to mas- 
ter workplace skills. 

The Plan challenges the citizens of New Jersey to 
be creative and move beyond tradition by expand- 
ing services to students through partnerships with 
other agencies in a manner similar to the School- 
Based Youth Service Program. 

The labor market of the 1990s demands that 
workers have a solid foundation in basic skills. The 
United States Department of Labor has issued its 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary 
Skills (SCANS) report. SCANS maps out five worik- 
place competencies and three basic skills founda- 
tions required in today's labor market. The con- 
cepts contained in SCANS should be presented to 
the State Boards of Education and Higher Education 
for their endorsement. The curricula of primary, 
secondary, and postsecondary schools should then 
be revised to meet the demands of the workplace. 

Employers' Human 
Resource Needs 

Over 75% of Americans who will be working in 
theyear2000 are in the workforce today. Neither the 
public nor the private sector has devoted sufficient 
attention or resources to the upgrading of the skills 
of those already in the workplace. From teaching 
basic literacy to specialized knowledge of new tech- 
nologies, the expansion of work-based leamingmust 
become a high priority for New Jersey. In this core 
text, the business community must view the 
workforce readiness system as a resource that is 
accessible and adaptive to their needs. 

To assure the availability of qualified workers. 
New Jersey needs to create and maintain a state- 
wide system of measures and standards ensuring 
that completers of occupational education pro- 
grams possess the skills and attitudes required by 
employers. Structured workplace training such as 



apprenticeships, classrtx)m [instruction], and on- 
the-job training must be expanded to assure the 
upgrading of workforce skills. Further, ail those 
who seek to upgrade their skills, including experi- 
enced workers, the unemployed, those just enter- 
ing or reentering the labor market, must be able to 
access these work-based education programs. Work- 
based training, whether held at the woricsite or in 
the classroom, must become the hub for ongoing 
lifelong learning programs. 

Additionally, the ideas presented in America's 
Choice: High Skills or Low Wages/ concerning 
initial mastery and the ability to apply these skills 
through lifelong learning should be presented to 
the employer community. This should be seen as 
part of a strategy to transform their businesses into 
"high performance workplace organizations" that 
can compete effectively in the global economy. 
This willbe done through greater use of work-based 
learning, decentralized authority, and improved 
communication. 

The transition of workers to jobs can be and 
should be improved. The workforce readiness sys- 
temmustbe viewed by employers asaresource that 
is responsive to their human capital investment 
demands. An alliance between business and the 
employment, training, and education system has 
neverbeen fully forged in America. The Plan strongly 
recommends the creation of a new alliance be- 
tween these two sectors to upgrade the skills and 
productivity of the New Jersey worker. 

The Statewide Automated Job BankSystem should 
be extended to include a larger pool of trained and 
skilled applicants. It should also be made available 
to secondary schools, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and nonprofit community-based organizations . 
Concurrently, the Automated Labor EXchange 
(ALEX) system must be enlarged to include the New 
Jersey Department of Personnel job listings, as well 
as the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and 
apprenticeship training opportunities. Businesses 
must be encouraged to list job and training oppor- 
tunities in ALEX to ensure access to the greatest 
number of qualified persons. Easy access to all job 
seekers registered in the system must be provided 
to all employers. 



The availability of employer-provided trainingmust 
be increased. New Jersey must provide employers 
with a simpler system to assist them in obtaining 
relevant information on employment, training, and 
educational services. Inducements forofiferingwotk- 
based instruction, including financial incentives and 
awarding college credit to participants, should be 
ofiGered to employers. Public/private collaboration to 
develop programs to educate workers and manage- 
ment will make New Jersey more attractive to busi- 
ness. In summary, the activities of the woridbrce 
readiness system shoidd be relevant to employers' 
human resources strategies. 

Workforce Readiness 
System Efficiency 

Information lies at the heart of an efficient 
woridbrce readiness system. Improving the quality, 
usefulness, and accessibility of this information is 
necessary so that those who seek employment or 
seek to hire, those who need training or offer it, can 
quickly communicate with each other. Unfortu- 
nately, the current workforce readiness system is 
complex and difficult to use. The Plan requires a 
shared intake system in which common informa- 
tion would be available to all customers. A data 
system shared by the Departments of Labor, Educa- 
tion, Community Afifairs, Higher Education, Human 
Services, and Commerce and Economic Develop- 
ment must be created. Such a system would sim- 
plify communication among workers, employers, 
and employment professionals. Simultaneously, 
those who need career guidance will receive the 
latest information available. 

Developing common intake, testing, and assess- 
ment methods must be a high priority. Agreement 
must be reached on the standards for testing basic 
skills, occupational competencies, and interests. 
These are important for assisting the public in 
making informed choices on appropriate workforce 
readiness and support services. 

The quality and accessibility of information, 
from social support services to occupational labor 
market information, must be improved using cur- 
rently available systems. At the same time, the 
feasibility of erecting an inclusive computerized 
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system using advanced technologies like fiber 
optics will be determined. 

Accountability 

The Plan strongly advocates the eslablishment of 
quantifiable perfbnnance standards for evaluating 
employment, training, and education piogtams. An 
accountability system will provide a means for State 
Government to measure the effectiveness of work- 
force readiness programs. It will also identify the 
need for new programs, program improvement, 
restructuiing, or termination. Ultimately, the State 
Employment and Training Commission will com- 
pare theperfomianceofdififerent employment, train- 
ing, and education program outcomes, both inter- 
nally in New Jersey and within a national context. 

The accountability system should be a resource 
helping decision makers at the customer level (cli- 
ents, their counselors, prt^rnn administrators, em- 
ployers) choose the best training programs from 
among the many offerings in each occupational area. 

The accoimtability system will be developed 
incrementally. In Fiscal Year 1992, the programs 

thatwillbethefocusofthesystemwillbeidentified, 
with measures to judge the performance of each' 
Evennially, the SETCwiU develop statistical models 
permitting comparisons between programs serv- 
ing very different populations. 

Action Agenda 

To carry out the policies contained in this docu- 
ment, a comprehensive Implementation Strategy 



will be developed by the Executive Branch of 
government within 60 days of the Governor's ac- 
ceptance of the recommendations. TTiis Action 
Agenda will highlight the following policy priorities: 

• Publication of a Guide to Occupational Educa- 
tion Programs; 

• Expansion 0^2 + 2 tech-prep associate de- 
gree" programs; 

• Expansion of woric-based learning activities, 
including apprenticeships and the Allied Health 
Professions; 

• Development of a comprehensive career de- 
velopment curriculum; 

• [Assurance that] graduation requirements will 
include work-related competencies and founda- 
tions and that credentials will reflect these achieve- 
ments; 

• Development of a comprehensive teacherand 
counselor in-servk:e training program; expansion 
of teachereducation programs to include a curricu- 
lum on career development; 

• Development of a coordinated, interdepart- 
mental business resource network; 

• Expansion of the State's automated job bank 
system and Career Information Delivery System; 

• Development ofshared client assessment and 
intake techniques; 

• Publication of a directory of social support 
services; 

• Improvement of the occupational labor mar- 
ket information system, including publication of a 
glossary of employment, training, and education 
programs. 
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A. XJnified State Plan for New Jersey's 
\^orkforce Readiness System 



1. Overview 



TTie American economy, once the wonder of the 
world, now faces the threat of becoming second 
rate. Global competition in the "new worid order" 
has made America's loss of its competitive eco- 
nomic edge critical The most serious failure is the 
inability of the United States to sustain and nurture 
a highly skilled workforce. 

The truth is that America is not mobilizing its 
educational instit\itions, financial resoxirces, and 
intellectual capital to ensure a high-skill organiza- 
tion of work as the dominant model for our 
economy. Business leaders complain that there are 
neither sufficient entry-level nor skilled woricers to 
meet their needs. Academic and government stud- 
ies conclude that there is a mismatch between the 
skills of those who need jobs and the requirements 
of the private sector. The level of literacy of the 
workers is clearly inadequate. 

The American worker is a great natural resource 
whose ethic of hard work and dedication is a 
national asset. Both workers and employers have 
been victimized by the rapidity of change in xc 
global economy. Manufacturing jobs are being re- 
placed by lower paying service jobs; workers have 
experienced a stagnation of their incomes over the 
past decade. For the majority of Americans, includ- 
ing many in the business community, the economy 
of the seventies and eighties has not enhanced the 
quality of life. The impact of the current recession 
has only worsened things by adding the fear of job 
loss or the concerns for the survival of a business to 
the equation. 

Too many workers do not have the educational 
tools they need to remain productive in the world 
economy. Too many employers have not adapted 
their oi^anizations to meet the demands of global 
competition. For workers to attain the quality of life 



they expect and employers to succeed in a brutally 
comi>etitive economy, a new agreement between 
labor and management is required. This compact 
entails empowering a skilled workforce to achieve 
maximum productivity in a workplace designed to 
take full advantage of those skills. The reskilling of 
the American worker and the creation of modem 
organizations of work are the two factors necessary 
to sustain the nation's future economic prosperity. 

Investing in the education of the workforce is the 
wisest choice New Jersey can make. Crucial to this 
notion is changing the pattern of labor/manage- 
ment relations. Adversarial relationships of the past 
must give way to new partnerships between labor 
and management. The attitudes and skills of busi- 
ness and workers must be enhanced to allow them 
to create such partnerships. 

The State's demographics are also changing. Indi- 
viduals making up the workforce will be older and 
include more females and minorities and fewer 
young people. The workforce will grow at a slower 
pace than the economy. To ensure the health of the 
economy, as well as the economic self-sufQciency 
of its citizens, the State must take a lead role in 
ensuring that the workforce has the skills needed by 
the labor market. 

These demographic changes require special at- 
tention to the way employment, training, and edu- 
cation programs arc conceived and delivered. A 
more diverse population means that a culture of 
cooperation and an apprcciation of diversity will 
need to be emphasized in the classroom and at the 
woricsite. New Jersey faces a genuine challenge in 
this area as its immigrant and migrant populations 
continue to increase. English as a Second Language 
programs wiU need to be dramatically increased, 
made morc accessible and tied to improving job- 
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related skills. This will require closer coordination 
of prograiTis offered by adult learning center, com- 
munity colleges, and employers. 

New Jersey^s future economic success will de- 
pend upon the development of a high quality labor 
force able to produce the goods and services in 
demand by the marketplace. To achieve this goal, 
several things must happen. The skills of workers 
will need to be enhanced. The disadvantaged and 
disabled will need to be brought more Mly into the 
economic mainstream. The coordination and the 
productivity of human resource systems must be 
increased through greater collaboration by govern- 
ment, business, labor, and education. Job discrimi- 
nation and stereotyping must be eliminated. 

The Plan is predicated on the foUowingfourpolicy 
guidelines: (1) it must be consumer-based and mar- 
ket<lriven, (2) there must be accountability and 
evaluation, (3) the core of the system is attainment of 
fundamental literacy and basic skills, and (4) therc 
must be ftill utilization of all potential workere. 

Informed choice and ease of access by all custom- 
ers of the system are the fundamental principles 
upon which the Plan is developed and executed. 

Asuccessfiil workforce readiness system must be 
consumer-based and market-driven. Institutions, 
agencies, and programs that impact employment, 
training, and education should be designed to meet 
the needs of the individuals participating in the 
training, while reflecting the demands of the labor 
market. Too often, occupational education pro- 
grams consider neither the long-term interests of 
their "cUents" nor the demands of the labormarket. 
Instead, they are driven exclusively by performance 
requirements mandated by federal or state regula- 
tions or reflect the institutional preference of ser- 
vice deliverers. In any case, the system fails to 
provide the services needed by the individual or 
demanded by the labormarket. 

The implications of constructing a system that is 
attuned to the needs of both the consumer and the 
labormarket are significant. Such a system requires 
both timely labor market information and a service 
delivery system capable of delivering programs to 
the consumer. 



The new system must be accountable and able to 
be evaluated by the State. The success of the system 
will not be how well it fulfills abstract regulations, 
but how well it satisfies the demands of the labor 
market and the needs of the consumer. The ulti- 
mate purpose of the workforce readiness system is 
the enhancement of the standard of living of its 
customei^s. There has been far too much confusion 
about the goals of the employment and training 
sj^stem in the United States, While certain other 
outcomes may well result from the system, for 
example increased self-esteem for the client, the 
true success of any workforce readiness or occupa- 
tional education system is tiie duration of employ- 
ment and the wages paid to its graduates. 

The Plan's third guideline is that the attainment of 
fundamental literacy and basic skills lies at the heart 
of any workforce readiness system. Today's labor 
market demands that workers be literate and intel- 
lectuaUy adaptable to meet the cliallenges of high- 
skilled jobs. 

Finally, demographic projections for New Jer- 
sey, and for the nation, show a slowdown of growth 
in the workforce. To meet the needs of the State's 
employers for trained individuals, all people must 
be given an opportunity to fully participate. 

Groups of citizens who have not traditionally 
participated in the woricforce must be identified 
and trained for skilled jobs to provide them with the 
wages necessary toentertheecc nomicmainstream. 
Persons with disabilities, minorities, at-risk youth, 
displaced homemakers, and non-English-speaking 
people are among those who must be provided 
with special help. 

New Demands Require New Policies 

Governor Jim Florio has charged the New Jersey 
State Employment and Training Commission with 
the task of developing poUcies to simplify and 
integrate the State's workforce readiness system. 
This action was prompted by a growing concern 
about a shortage of skilled workers both in New 
Jersey andacross the nation. The Govemor*schaige 
and the Unified State Plan echo a common theme: 
New Jersey's long-term economic prosperity de- 
pends on the quaUty of its workforce. 
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Although [the] New Jersey State Government 
offers many occupational education programs that 
provide a rich variety of opportunities, these pro- 
grams are not sufficiently coordinated to meet antici- 
pated labor needs and labor shortages. The system 
lacks a common purpose orintercormection to bring 
these separate programs and services together to 
function as a whole. Current state department plan- 
ning consists of developing applications for funding 
from two singulai* approaches: planning by depart- 
ment for state funding and planning by program for 
federal funding. In the past, there has been no unified 
plan to guide state, local, community, and private 
groups in working together toward an integrated 
employment, training, and education system. 

The Unified State Plan for Workforce Readi- 
ness requires a significant and authentic collabo- 
ration among the six state agencies most deeply 
involved in the education and training of the 
workforce and meeting the human resource needs 
of employers. The Plan calls for a "culture of 
cooperation" within state government that must 
be replicated at the regional level to assure that 
quality programs are available to the customer 
and to the employer alike. 

A key agenda item for the State Employment and 
Training Commission is the establishment of re- 
gional mirrors of itself to stimulate cooperative prac- 
tices locally. The separate planning processes oflocal 
employment, training, and education agencies must 
work together to create a common vision of the 
evolving workforce readiness system. The regional 
analogue must develop collaborative programming 
to respond to the demands of the labor market. 

Regional analogues to the SETC will play a 
decisive role in carrying out the Unified State Plan 
and in determining whether the distribution of 
resources and responsibilities among local institu- 
tions meets the needs of the labor market. The Plan 
establishes a workforce readiness system that is 
state-based with services delivered locally. Au- 
thentic and empowering collaboration is as essen- 
tial at the regional level as it is at the State level. 
Incentives must be established to encourage 
workforce readiness structures to collaborate as if 
they were a single system designed for the good of 
the customer. 



American public education was created to meet 
an array of historical challenges: educating a new 
nation to the ways of democracy, providing techni- 
cal knowledge to the farmer, teaching millions of 
immigrants the English language, and offering colle- 
giate programs to advance the arts and sciences. At 
each stage of our history, we adapted our educa- 
tional system to new demands. Oftentimes, we 
crafted new institutions to meet specialized needs. 
We have now entered an era where the mismatch 
between the skill demands of the workplace and 
the skills of workers demand another change. 

Of no greater importance is the need to improve 
the level of mathematical proficiency of the 
workforce. The nature of technological change with 
its reliance on computers and the integration of 
sopliisticated quality-control procedures demands a 
workforce able to apply matliematical concepts to 
workplace assignments. America's foreign competi- 
tors, particulariy the Japanese and the Germans, have 
educated their workers to manage these new tech- 
nologies and processes far better than America has. 

The attainment of full mathematical literacy is 
also crucial for citizens to understand the complex- 
ity^ of the worid they inhabit. Besides learning basic 
computational skills, citizens living in this techno- 
logical age must also understand qualitative and 
quantitative relationships and statistical reasoning. 
The reading of charts in the daily newspaper, mak- 
ing decisions about personal finance, or compre- 
hending data about developments in the national 
economy all require a level of mathematical ability 
greater than previous generations. The liighly tech- 
nical nature of the industry base in New Jersey 
requires that workers posses these skills. 

An essential ingredient for the creation of suc- 
cessful workforce readiness programs is the rccog- 
nition that the wotlcplace of the future will be 
transformed by the introduction of new technolo- 
gies. Workforce readiness programs must be under- 
stood as both a response to the demands of the high- 
growth sectors of the economy and as a stimulus for 
businesses to locate in New Jersey. Consequen- 
tially, workforce readiness programs are intej^ to 
economic development efforts; i.e., the availability 
of a highly skilled workforce will help to attract and 
retain industries that pay well. 



n. PoKcy^ Recommendations 



This Plan is the result of a unique partnership 
between the ExecuUve Branch of New Jersey State 
Goycnunent and the SETC [State Employment and 
Training Commission]. Its purpose is to provide 
[New Jei-sey] Governor [Jim] Horio with tlie best 
thinking of the Commission, influenced by the ex- 
pertise of high-level state government ofQcials, di- 
rected by the Cabinet, about the future of New 
Jersey's employment, training, and education sys- 
tem. In entering into a close working rclationship 
with the Commission, these ofiQcials are leading state 
government in a bold new direction: Where the 
interests of the "customer" transcend those of any 
single agency of government. This is an ac- 
knowledgement that the daunting challenge of pre- 
paring the workforce for the demands of the global 
economyisbeyondtheabilityofanyonedepartment 
orprogiam. Indeed, as suggested in this Plan, it will 
require a true partnei^hip of all those who care about 
New Jersey's economic future. 

Tlie implications of this Plan for the way state 
govetnment acts are profound. Once the Govemor 
accepts the Plan, it becomes the guidepost for aU 
departmental policies and budgets as they pertain 
to the woridbrce readiness system. The planning 
process will become a clearixighouse for the State of 
New Jersey's workforce preparedness decisions. 
This represents a substantial departure from the 
way government traditionally conducts itself. The 
Plan is a "living documenf'-dynamic, elastic, and 
adjustable-that will make an indelible mark on the 
quality of life in New Jersey. 

Although the recommendations offered in this 
Plan are sweeping in their scope, they must be 
xinderstood as only the first step in the reform of the 
workforce readiness system. The structural an d func- 
tional relationship between the major players in that 
system will need tobeassesscdas will the quality and 
labor market relevance of postgraduate education in 
Newjersey. These issues, along with a host of others 

suchasat-riskyouthandolderwoikers, will beon the 
Commission's agenda in the future. 

TTie Unified State Plan for Workforce Readiness is 
a design to adapt the employment, training, and 
education system in Newjersey to meet the skill 



requirements of the global economy of tlie 1990s 
and the next centuty. The SETFC recommendations 
containspecificpoliciesforimprovingtheworicforce 
readiness system. However, there ate a number of 
basic tenets that must be embraced before formal 
recommendations offered liave meaning. 

Tlie Commi.ssion recognizes tlxat the training of 
the workforce is not the only purpose of the educa- 
tional system. Elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary schools have the responsibility of teach- 
ing students history, science, and culture and, most 
importantly, to be citizens in a democratic society. 
No recommendation in this Plan is meant to dimin- 
ish these laudable goals. What tlie Plan does seek, 
however, is that equal weight be given to the work 
preparedness needs of its students. Implicit in the 
Plan is the belief that the extent to wliich education 
and training programs help students see the rel- 
evance of theii^ studies to the world of work, they 
will be inspired to perform at a higher achievement 
level in other subject areas. 

The Plan understands that profound changes in 
the demography of the workforce necessitate com- 
parable changes in the way we educate people for 
the world of work. Single parents, minorities, per- 
sons with disabilities, the economically disadvan- 
taged, those for whom English is not the primary 
language, and women, especially those reentering 
the wotkforce, must not otily be included in em- 
ploymenr, training, and education programs, but 
those pmgrams must be adapted to meet tlieir 
needs. Indeed, the Commission is fully aware that 
issues like cultural diversity and equity must be 
directly addressed by aU partners in the woridbrce 
readiness system. Preparing a workforce for the 
next century demands no less. 

To assure that the needsof the '"customer" are the 
first priority of the reformed woridbrce readiness 
system, the Commission has built into its recom- 
mendations an important role for those depaitments 
representing the customers of the system. At all 
stages in the development and implementation of 
the workforce readiness system-policy formation 
through evaluation-state- and regional4evel con- 
sumer representatives will be intimately involved. 
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A corollary to the central role of consumer repre- 
sentation is the insistence that quality be the hall- 
mark of the new system. Customers should be 
treated with dignity and respect, programs should 
be professionally and sensitively delivered and gov- 
erned by clear accountability standards. 

The Commission understands that many of our 
citizens face substantial financial obstacles to 
improving their skill level. The affordability of 
employment, training, and education programs 
are necessary to assure their accessibility. Of 
particular concern is the cost of higher educa- 
tion. The Commission's recommendations call 
on higher education institutions to play an even 
more prominent role in a revitalized workforce 
readiness system. They are being asked to col- 
laborate more systematically with secondary 
schools, make a major effort in workplace learn- 
ing programs, participate in economic develop- 
ment efforts and, especially for the county col- 
leges, make the training of the workforce their 
highest priority. An ujiderfunded and high-tu- 
ition-driven higher education system will be un- 
able to fulfill its important mission. 

Strengthening the relationship between the skills 
of the workforce and economic development is a 
major goal of the State Employment and Training 
Commission. Unless sufficient jobs are created at 
high-performance workplaces employing highly 
skilled workers, the New Jersey and the American 
economies are in deep trouble. A highly skilled 
workforce in a low-skilled eniployer-demrnd 
economy, a low-skilled woricforce in a high-skilled 
economy, or a low-skilled workforce in a low- 
skilled economy are ail unacceptable. The Commis- 
sion will work with tlie newly created Govemor^s 
Council For Job Opportunities and similar groups 
toward achieving the goal of assuring a hi^-skill, ' 
high-wage economy for New Jersey. 

The need to bring stnall- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses into the employment, training, and education 
system is a high priority for the Commission. These 
enterprises account for a substantial percentage of 
the new jobs generated by the New Jersey economy 
and, therefore, must be able to upgrade the skills of 
their workers. Moreover, the entrepreneurial spirit 
that gives rise to innovative risk-taking must be 
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supported by workforce education programs. For 
those New Jerseyans who take the risk, and particu- 
larly those in the minority community, the dream of 
operating their own businesses should be nurtured. 

To achieve these aims, special collaborative ar- 
rangements must be forged among small- and me- 
dium-sized enterprises at the regional level in con- 
junction with vocational high schools, adult leaiti- 
ing centers, and county colleges. In no area is the 
need for collaboration more pressing than in assur- 
ingthat the smallbusinesscommunity is well served 
by the workforce readiness system. 

The Commission is concerned that the impact of 
the quality of the workforce on the economy has 
not received the attention it merits. For the vast 
majority of the public, as well as a suxprising num- 
ber of business and labor leaders, the necessity of 
creating good jobs at good wages in high perfor- 
mance organizations of work is not fully under- 
stood. It is a major goal of the Commission to 
educate all sectors of the economy and the society 
about the targency of this issue. What is at stake is the 
economic survival of the nation and the quality of 
life of its citizens. That Americans do not appreciate 
the crucial linkage between education of the 
workforce and their own standard of living must be 
addressed by a massive public information cam- 
paign. No objective will be higher on the 
Commission's agenda than engaging all citizens of 
New Jersey in a dialogue about how the workforce 
readiness system affects their economic future. 

The specific recommendations of the Plan are 
divided into three sections: the lifelong learning 
needs of all individuals, employers' humanresource 
needs, and workforce readiness system efficiency. 
Each section will offer rurratives explaining the 
meaning of individual or groups of intercormected 
recommendations. In assigning this arrangement of 
categories the Commission is not implying that they 
are separate firom each other. Quite the contrary, 
the recommendations are a continuum of policy 
reforms designed to improve the workforce readi- 
ness system in New Jersey. 
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A Provide a Workforce Readiness Sys- 
tem that is Responsive to the Lifelong 
Learning Needs of All Individuals 

Anidea Newjerseyand the nationmust embrace 
is that education for the worid of work must be an 
ongoing process. A modem, globally competitive 
economy demandsa workforce capable of learning 
new technologies, new organizational stjoictures, 
and the necessity of working cooperatively in a 
culturally diverse workplace. The rapid pace of 
change in these areas means that education cannot 
end with a certificate of proficiency or even a 
college degree, but must be integrated into the 
work-life of individuals. The recommendations con- 
tained in this section are designed to create the 
opportunity for students, workers, and jol>seekers 
to enhance their skills. 

The Plan recommends close linkage of school 
systems to the demands of the evolving labor mar- 
ket offering students and workers a range of occu- 
pational education choices that will assure them 
good jobs at good wages. Specifically, the Plan calls 
forestablishinghigh-quality skills training programs 
for the non<:oIlege-bound student, easing school- 
to-work transitions, and dramatically increasing the 
availability of programs to upgrade the skills of our 
existing workforce through both classroom and 
woik-based le^irjing. 

In the current workforce readiness system, too 
often school and woric have been seen as separate 
entexprises. The Plan recommends creating realis- 
tic links among prospective woricers, schools, and 
the woricplace involving all levels of the educational 
process: elementary, secondary, postsecondary, 
vocational/technical, adult learning centers, and 
two-year and four-year colleges and universities. 
Employment, training, and educationprogramsmust 
occur in the schoolroom and the woricplace: the job 
requirements of a globally competitive economy 
demand that the training of workers must be a 
continuous process. 

To create a "world-class" worker preparedness 
system, the mind-set of the business community 
and the public must cliange. Learning and work 
need to be viewed as mutually reinforcing: skills 
enhancement should be based on the knowledge a 



person will need "two careers" down the line. 
Tlierefore,itisimportantforjol>relatedpioficiencies 
and competencies to address not only entry level 
jobs, but higher level ones as well. 

Tfansitions 
SchoolrtoSchckol 

The ultimate goal of "school-tchschool" transi- 
tions is to establish collaborative arrangements be- 
tween secondary and postsecondar)'^ institutions 
across an array of workforce readinessoriented 
programs. Four-year programs should be devel- 
oped in occupational preparation which consist of 
the last two years high school and the first two 
years of coUege ("2+2" tech-prep associate degree 
programs). 

In a parallel manner, occupational education 
programs that link two-andfour-yearcollegesshould 
also be established. All of these tech-prep programs 
should be developed in collaboration with employ- 
ers based on relevant labor market infomiation. 

It is essential to expand "articulation** agree- 
ments among the various education levels to assure 
both smooth transitions for students and the coop- 
erativedevelopmentofav^oricplace readiness-based 
curriculum. Where possi. college credit should 
be granted to high school students who achieve at 
aprescnoed level. Ultimately, all secondary schools 
in New Jersey should have articulation agreements 
with postsecondary schools across a variety of 
subject areas. In the end, the currcnt mismatch 
between the exit requirements for high school 
graduation and entry requirements for postsecond- 
ary education should be eliminated. 

Recommendations 

• £xpandcollaborativeatrangementsbetween 
secondary and postsecondary instittdtofTs to ease 
''school4o^school'' transitions, offering inrschocl, af 
ter-schooly and summer programs for aU students. 

• Develop plans to expand and simplify coop 
erative education learning activities at the high 
school two-year, and four-y ear college levels. 
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• Expand 2-^2 tech-prep associate degree pro- 
grants in cooperation with employers and based 
on relevant labcn- market information. 

The following recommendations are designed to 
assure the workplace relevance of school-to-school 
transitions: 

• Private-sector advisory groups should assist 
in customizing secondary andpostsecondary cur- 
ricula and programs based upon the needs of 
business and industry to assure their relevance to 
the labor market 

• A list of all active and current tech-prep pro- 
grams should be developed and made available 
both in printed form and from on-line computer 
terminals from the Network for Occupational 
Training and Education (NOTE), Career Informa- 
tion Delivery System (CIDS), Automated Labor 
Exchange (ALEX) systems or other computerized 
data bases, 

• A collaborative team from the relevant State 
agencies, led by the New Jersey Occupational In- 
formation Coordinating Committee (NJOICC) 
should identify high-demand occupations. Such 
information should be the basis for developing 
new initiatives between secondary and postsec- 
ondary institutions. 

Between School and Work 

In a modem economy people will switch jobs 
four to five times, making the ability to constantly 
upgrade their skills a necessity. Individuals must be 
able to participate in occupational education pro- 
grams throughout their working lives. This need is 
heightened by the rapid pace of technological 
change which requires ever-changing job skills. In 
order to assure the acquisition of transferrable and 
relevant skills, the Plan also calls for speciJfic school- 
to-worictransition programs for those students who 
do not want further training. In order to assure the 
acquisition of transferrable and relevant skills, pro- 
grams must be competency-based. A competency- 
based assessment system is necessary to enable 
individuals to enter occupational education pro- 
grams and attain credit for skills learned in other 
programs or on the job. 



Recommendations 

• Extend the availability of occupational edu- 
cation programs to out-of school youth, REACH*/ 
JOBS clients, and others who could benefit This 
can best be accomplished by assuring that all 
occupational and technical training programs 
are developed in a competency-based open entry/ 
exit format accessible to all 

• In-school employment counseling services 
must be coordinated with Department of Labor 
Employment Offices. 

• Students working but currently not partici- 
pating in school-based training programs like 
cooperative vocational education, shotild partici- 
pate in job counseling programs to offer others, 
and gain for themselves, broader perspectives on 
the world of work, 

• Mentoring programs, with the participation 
of the business community, should be established 
to ease the transition from school to work for the 
non<ollege-bound student 

Comprehensive Career Education 

A comprehensive career education program 
should he fully integrated into the school curricu- 
lum beginning at the elementary level. Its purpose 
is to provide students with the knowledge needed 
to make informed career choices. This program 
must be a broad-based course of study designed to 
overcome the traditional ^Vocational*' and "aca- 
demic" distinction. Graduates of both the voca- 
tional system and the academic path must be com- 
petent in such skills as critical thinking, efifective 
commxinication, and appropriate knowledge appli- 
cations, as well as experiential and applied learning. 

Key to the success of this new curriculum is the 
integration of a work experience component. All 



•Editor's Note: On April 15, 1991, Assemblyman Wayne Bryant 
introduced Bill A-4700, the Family Development Act, to replace the 
Realizing Economic Achievement (REACH) program. The bill was 
signed into law on January 21 , 1992. It mandates the replacement of 
the REACH program in Camden, Hudson, and Essex Countirs by July 
1, 1992. It will oc Implemented sutcwide about a year and a half or 
two years from that dale. 
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in a supetvised work experience program. Coop- 
erative education, job shadowing and tryout, sum- 
mer employment opportunities, and community 
service should be expanded for all students, with a 
special emphasis on the needs and interests of 
young women. This latter point is especially impor- 
tant because of the increase in the number of 
women and the prominence of two-income fami- 
lies in the labor market. 

The business and industrial community should 
be brought into the curriculum planning process to 
assist in bringing woric experience efforts closer to 
the labor market. This will broaden the perspective 
of students. In the end, such a curriculum will ease 
the transition from school to work. 

Recommendations 

• Develop acomprehensix^e career development 
program to be fully integrated into the school 
curriculum beginning at the elementary level 

• Develop a plan to better prepare all students 
for the changing workplace by increasing their 
understanding of the relationship between educa^ 
tion and employment and improving their career 
decision-making skills. This should include a unit 
of instruction for job readiness with ''hands on" 
experience, expanding schooUo-work activities, 
using Department of Labor employment counsel- 
ors asresourcepersonsfortheschools, andlinking 
job counseling with students who are working 

• Encourage Industry panicipation in devel- 
oping the content of the curriculum for public 
schoolworkpreparationprograms, includingany 
supervised work experience component 

Graduation Standards 

The Plan also endorses and calls for statewide 
promulgation of the reports of the U. S. Department 
of Labor^s Secretary*s Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (What Work Requires of 
Schools) and the Commission on the Skills of the 
American Workforce (America's Choice: High 
Skills or Low Wages f). Students graduating from 
New Jersey's public secondary and postsecondary 
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educational systems will have the option of obtain- 
ing proficiency portfolios or credentials based on 
the five competencies and three foundation skills 
detailed in the SCANS report. 

The SCANS report should serve as a foundation 
for creating graduation standards that will assure 
employers of the level of competence of all stu- 
dents. The Commission understands that the inclu- 
sion of additional graduation requirements and 
courses of study will necessitate reviewing the 
cumculum of the entire school system and may 
require the expansion of the school day and exten- 
sion of the school year. 

Recommendations 

• High school graduation requirements shall 
be reviewed and revised, as necessary, to assure 
the inclusion of competencies and foundations 
skills. Development of curriculum based on these 
requirements should assure that students have 
the foundation skills and employability skills to 
enteremplqymentorcoUege tvithouta remediatior 
process. Approval of the State Board ofEducati a 
must be obtained. 

• Develop a system of learner certificMon that 
will serve as a guarantee to an employer of the 
learner'scompetenceinspecificor^upationaltasks. 

• Develop a system to provide all students tvith 
documentation ofskiHsandcompetencies achieved 
in school Ihe attainment of these skills should be 
reflected in high school graduation credentials 
and portfolios and made available to prospective 
employers at the student's request There must be 
asystem which aids allstudents in understanding 
the relationship betujeen school achievement and 
success in the workplace 

Staff Development 

As the curriculum for the schools is changed, so 
too must the training of teachers. Aside from being 
trained in whatever new curricula are developed, 
teachers and other school personnel must become 
more expert on the requirements of the labor 
market. A key finding of the Commission is that the 
public school system is too oriented toward those 
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students who are college-bound in the traditional 
manner and pays too little attention to the "forgot- 
ten half,** those who are not going straight to 
college. Of particular importance is the need to 
guarantee that the educational community helps all 
students tmderstand the relationship between 
school achievement and success in the workplace. 

The content of the training and of the new 
curriculum must be broadened to include issues 
such as developing self-esteem, nontraditional ca- 
reers for women, and life skills. Moreover, those 
designing curriculum must take account of the 
unique challenges facing minorities and women in 
the woricplace. There must be consultation with 
both the business community and experts on gen- 
der and racial issues to assure the development of 
quality training. 

Recoirnnendations 

• Develop teacher and counselor in-service 
training to ensure the knowledge andskills needed 
to conduct a comprehensive career development 
program. 

• Develop revised certification requirements, 
udth appropriate postsecondary courses in teacher 
education, and obtain approval of appropriate 
State Boards, 

• Enhance and expand professional develop- 
ment and in-service training opportunities for 
teachers, counselors, administrators, and other 
education professionals. 

Support Service 

While the Commission's major concern is with 
upgrading the skills of the workforce, it does recog- 
nize the crucial need for social support services to 
buttress the workforce readiness system. The 
workforce readiness system must be responsive to 



those who face multiple barriers and have multiple 
needs. A central principle of the Commission is that 
racial or sexual stereotyping in worker prepared- 
ness programs and in hiring and promotion mvist be 
eliminated. However, the needs of some in our 
society go beyond the eradication of prejudice: the 
availability of social support services are a precon- 
dition for many to succeed in obtaining the skills 
necessary to achieve economic self-sufficiency. 

Recommendations 

• Provide comprehensive support services to 
increase open access to, and integration into, the 
workforce readiness system foraUpersons in need 
of such services. 

• Provide support services for aU students at- 
tending the public school system and their fami- 
lies. A plan must be developed to expand the highly 
successful School-Based Youth Sendees program 
into aU school districts. 

• Expand FamilyNet (currently being imple- 
mented by a coalition of state agencies) to all 
school districts to assure the on-site availability of 
needed support sennces. 

• Assure high school dropouts, up to the age of 
22, access to aUemative programs, such as the 
New Jersey Youth Corps. 

• Expand educational services to populations 
with disabilities, centered on specific occupational 
areas. 

• Expandeducationalsupportservices to single 
parents. 

• Transform schoolfacilities into genuine com- 
munity cente)^. 
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B. Make the Workforce Readiness 
System Relevant and Valuable to Em- 
ployers' Human Resource Needs 

Over 75% of Americans who will be working in 
the year 2000 are in the wotkforcetoday. Neither the 
public nor the private sector has devoted sufficient 
attention or resources to the upgrading of the skills 
of those already in the woricplace. From teaching 
basic literacy to specialized knowledge of new teclv 
nologies, the expansion of work-based learning must 
become a high priority for New Jersey. In this con- 
text, the business community must view the 
workforce readiness system as a resource that is 
easily accessed and adaptive to their needs. 

The continuum of workforce education pro- 
grams must continue at the workplace and in the 
classroom. The employer community must come 
to understand that a globally competitive economy 
demands ever increasing levels of productivity. 
Upgrading of the skills of the current workforce is 
a key to achieving that productivity. The employer 
community, much like the Europeans and the Japa- 
nese, needs to devote the resources and attention 
necessary to enhance the skills of its woricers. The 
Commission believes the upgrading of the skill 
level, including the levels of literacy, of those al- 
ready employed will require a strategic alliance 
between the private and public sectors. 

In pursuit of this objective, an unprecedented 
collaborationamonggovemment, higher education, 
vocational schools, adult literacy programs, labor, 
and the business conmiunity must be forged. Such a 
coUaborationmust develop skill training programs to 
meet the needs of workers and employers, particu- 
lariy those of the small business community. 

A sophisticated information-sharing system link- 
ing the workforce readiness system to employer 
hiring needs is essential to helping employers meet 
their workforce needs. 

Stnictui^ Training 
at the Workplace 

The successful apprenticeship system must be 
supported and expanded. This expansion will be 
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undci. taken through a close cooperative effort be- 
tween the federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, the New Jersey Division of Vocational 
Education, Local Apprenticeship Coordinators, and 
the New Jersey Department of Labor. 

Recommendations 

• Epcpand the registered apprenticeship system 
into occupational areas that have traditionally 
not been served in a comprehensive manner by 
the registered apprenticeship system, 

• [Implement a] new training model which 
would contain the following elements: 

L Structuredon-the-job training combined tvith 
classroom training; 

2. Formal recognition of compleaon through 
credentials and certificates of completion; 

3. Employer sponsorship wiu imited support 
from government; 

4. Transfer of skills on the Job through a skilled 
supervisor or skilled coworker, 

5. Agreement between the training sponsors 
and the trainees on the process and objectives of 
training^ 

6. Established goals for the recruitment, train- 
ing, and retention of female and minority partici- 
pants for these new workplace learning models; 

7. Special effort to reduce sexual and cultural 
bias in job placement and retention. 

Program Expansion 

Upgrading the skills of the current workforce will 
require a broad effort on the part of the public and 
private sectors. Some of the changes required in- 
clude explicit links between educational institu- 
tions and business, particularly small business, as 
well as the expansion of existing eflforts and pro- 
gram funding. Programs that teach specific occupa- 
tional skills must be connected with those that 
teach basic literacy skills. 
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Recommendations 
Improving Collaboration 

• Expand and enhance the connection of com- 
munity colleges, vocational schools, adtdt learn- 
ing centers, and proprietary schools uHth work- 
based training initiatives. From teaching basic 
literacy skills to specialized knowledge of new 
technologies, the expansion of work-based learn- 
ing must become a high priority. 

• Expand opportunities for adults in basic lit- 
eracy particularly for those for whom English is a 
second language. The availability of adult basic 
education offerings, linked to specific work skills 
enhancement efforts in the vocational schools, 
county colleges, and the workplace must be in- 
creased 

• Increase the number of aUrday comprehen- 
sive, centrally located adult learning centers to 
serve a target population that has low academic 
skills, lacks a high school diploma, and are under- 
employed or unemployed 

• Expand work-based learning activities, in- 
cluding apprenticeship, workplace literacy pro- 
grams, cooperative education, andnontraditional 
employment for special populations. 

• Increase tlie knowledge of employers and 
local providers of services about resources and 
opportunities available for customized training 

• Increase the training, retraining and cus- 
tomized training opportunities directly related to 
employer needs. 

• Expand work-based learning projects spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Department of Labor's 
Office of Customized Training. 

• Expand the use of the New Jersey Occupa- 
tional Information Coordinating Committee's 
Career Information Delivery System to include 
data on work-based learning systems. 



• Make the Career Information Delivery Sys- 
tem the State's standard clearinghouse for career 
information, including data on apprenticeships 
and all other types of work-based learning. 

Funding 

• Increase the use of union training funds in 
work4yased learning projects. 

• Explore expanded use of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Labor's "OnnSite"' training program 
that permits claimants to continue to collect un- 
employment insurance checks in lieu of a salary 
while training on the Job. Utilize JTPA Title III 
funds for work-based learning. 

• Explore methods to fund workforce educa- 
tion and training such as the establishment of a 
netv skills partnership to support upgrading skill 
levels. 

High Performance 
Workplace Development 

High performance workplace organizations 
should be encouraged. These organizations struc- 
ture their woric in accordance with the following 
piinciples: 

• Decentralized authority, with more author- 
ity given directly to workers to use judgement and 
make decisions; 

• Integration of work into whole jobs rather 
than discrete tasks; 

• Extensive channels of communication up, 
down, and across the organization and among 
workers: 

• Higher ratios of direct to indirect labor, 

• Design of the work environment to facilitate 
interaction among workers; 

• Integration of work tvith formal and infor- 
mal education programs to expand the cognitive 
capacities and work skills of employees. 



Recommendations 

• Promote the concept of 'Tiigh performance 
workplace organizations" tuithin the employer 
community as a way to maximize the productiv- 
ity of all workers, 

• Conduct a statetuide conference for employ- 
ers on high performance work organizations, 

• Market programs and workers to retain, ex- 
pandy and attract businesses. 

Match Worktbfce kills 
to Demands of Labor Market 

To be competitive in toda/s workforce a woricer 
must possess more than the basic skills once coriSid- 
ercd essential. Forinstance, competencies described 
intheSCANSreportincludeidentifying, organizing, 
planning and allocating resources, working with 
others, acquiring and using information, under- 
standing complex interrelationships, and working 
with a variety of technologies. It becomes crucial to 
match workforce skill and competency devel- 
opment to the demands of the labor market. 

Recommendations 

• Identify and t/erify entry4evel occupational 
and employability competencies for occupations 
unth high labor market demand and develop a 
system of evaluation to assess skillievel of pro- 
gram completers, 

• Establish the standards reflectedin the SCANS 
report as the basisfor school curriculum, and also 
for occupational education andwork-basedleam- 
ing A competency guide for specific occupations 
and generic employability competencies will be 
developed, 

• Identify specific local training needs and en- 
courage service providers to offer educational 
and training programs that are responsive to the 
identified needs, 

• [Develop] a system of learner certification by 
the Departments of Education and Higher Educa- 



tion thattviUguarantee to an employertheleamer's 
specific competencies, 

• Conduct an interdepartmentalemployer sur- 
vey to determine if the goals of training programs 
are being met, if education and training compe- 
tencies affect the quality of work, and whether tlie 
guarantee of competencies is effective. 

Assist Em ployers to Remain 
Competitive Through Employee 
Training and Retraining 

With technology changing so rapidly, many com- 
panies are forced either to hire a new more skilled 
woricforce, close, or lose much of their market. 
Training and retraining of the current workforce 
would save the expense of hiring new people and 
decrease the human tragedy involved in job loss. 

Recommendations 

• Identify through surveys the type andlevel of 
training required by employers. Catalog and up- 
date such information annually, 

• Develop fiew incentives to promote employer- 
provided training. Publicize current successful 
work-hased training programs for use as ''best 
practices** models, 

• Create an early warning system to identify 
employers who have immediate training needs. 

Develop and Market Programs 
that Sustain ffighly Skilled Workers 

The business community and workers must come 
to understand the crucial importance of work- 
based education. There is substantial evidence that 
the public has yet to fully understand the need to 
maintain and create higji-skill/high-wage jobs as 
opposed to merely creating jobs. The history of the 
last decade is one where many of the jobs created 
were at substantially lower wages than the jobs that 
were lost. Therefore, the Commission strongly be- 
lieves in developing mechanisms to persuade the 
public, workers, and business of the necessity of 
upgrading the skills of the current workforce. 



Of equal importance is the need to market New 
Jersey asanationalleader in workforce educationat 
the workplace. Such a strategy will serve as a 
positive incentive to both retain and expand busi- 
nesses in New Jersey, as w Jl as attracting new 
businesses. To accomplish these tasks, a network of 
state agencies needs to be formed to coordinate and 
provide information and support to employers. 

Recommendations 

• Identify and provide the type and let^el of 
trainingrequirediryemployersandraisetheaware' 
ness of the benefits of employerprovided training, 

• Encourage employers to tise public training 
providers by ensuring occupationalproficiency of 
graduates. 

• Develop a mechanism for awarding college 
credit for work^ased instruction, 

• Establishacoordinatedcooperative approach 
to increase the active participation of the business 
community as users and protnders in all levels of 
the employment, training, and education systems 
on a sustained basis. 

• Distribute infonnation concerning business 
andindi4Stry needs andprovidetechnicalassistance 
to tvorkforce readiness system service providers, 

' ^ist in the coordination ofstateivide efforts 
to increase business and industry participatior m 
the workforce readiness system by developing 
interagency presentations to solicit their active 
commitment 

Improve the Transition of 
Workers to Jobs 

A coordinated system to help people obtain jobs 
is necessary in order to improve [the] transition of 
workers to jobs. This system must use the resources 
of the New Jersey Departments of Commerce and 
Economic Development, Education, Higher Educa- 
tion, and Labor, with input from the Departments of 
Commr ty Affairs and Human Services. Central to 
this system is the automated job bank network. This 



network would be supplemented with self-help 
groups and specialized assistance. 

Recommendations 

Automated System 

• The Department of Labor should expand its 
automatedjob bank system for use inhighschools 
and vocational schools, community colleges and 
four-year colleges, and human services support 
offices, 

• Civil Service job listings should be available 
through this automated system, with the ability to 
apply for the jobs on-line or by fax machine. 

• JTPA and apprenticeship training opportuni- 
ties should be included in the ALEX system, 

• Nonprofit community-based organizations 
should have the opportunity to participate in the 
system, offering broad access to both employers 
and job seekers. 

• Employer participation in the statewide job 
bank system is a necessary element in this transi- 
tion of workers to jobs which can be achieved 
through increased listing of their job opportuni- 
ties in the system and direct access to th^ appli- 
cants available. 

• Companies receiving financial assistance 
from state agencies will be required to list their job 
openings in the automated job bank as one pri- 
mary source of recruitment for new employees. 

• Economic Development authorities or coun- 
cils will be encouraged to use this system as a 
"selling point" to retain or attract businesses. 

Self Help Systems 

• Expand the Department of Labor's self-help 
systems such as the Professional Set^vice Groups. 
Self-help groups of professionals looking for em- 
ployment should be housed in Employment Ser- 
iHce Offices with an Employment Counselor avail- 
able as a resource person. 



• ALEX^theAtitomatedLaborEXchan^ 

he available to individuais in school settings, com- 
munity^basedorganizations, andotherstateagen- 
cies. This tvillaUow the individual to look for jobs 
or training in any area of the State, as well as 
[provide] a listing of federal jobs in New Jersey. 

Specialized Assistance 

• Employment counseling is available through 
several agencies, including schools. The Depart- 
ments of Labor and Higher Education should 
develop a comprehensive group job readiness 
currictdum and a career counseling manual 
should be developed to ensure a comparable level 
of counseling from each agency, 

• The Vocational Information Profile should 
be used extensively in schools to aid students in 
matching their aptitudes andinterests ivith poten- 
tial career goals. 

• The Career Information Delivery System 
(CIDS) is currently available in many schools, but 
should be expanded It offers career information 
including a listing of vocationaland postsecondary 
schools which offer the necessary courses for a 
particular career and a listing of companies using 
individuals tvith those career skills. 

C Develop Accessible and Integrated 
Program Processes that Respond to 
the Needs of Employers and Clients 

Infonnation lies at the heart of an efficient 
workforce readiness system. Improving the quality, 
usefulness, and accessibility of this information is 
necessary so that those who seek employment or 
seek to hire, those who need training or offer it, can 
quickly communicate with each other. Simulta- 
neously, those who need career information will be 
able to receive the latest infonnation available. 

The Commission's major goal in this area is to 
make the workforce readiness system easy to use 
and accessible to consiamers and producers of 
services. The current workforce readiness system is 
a complex collection of essentially stand-alone or 
independent programs. It is difficult to maneuver 
through and complicated to use. 



To create a simpler andmorc effective system, the 
State must create a new common ground on which 
everyone works together in a collaborative manner. 

Key components of enhancing the rclevance 
and value of the workforce readiness system in- 
clude improving the availability of common infor- 
mation throughout the system, exploring the 
possibility of linking service delivery agencies 
through computer technology, and expanding the 
knowledge of the users as to the vast array of 
programs and services available. 

Shared Intake System 

The State must develop a shared intake system 
in which common information and data are avail- 
able to each participating agency. A major thrust 
in this area is the intelligent use of computer 
technology to link all relevant systems in a "user 
friendly" manner. While the Commission under- 
stands that information systems were built for use 
by particular agencies, the time of proprietary 
ownership must give way to a new ethic, where 
all partners in the employment, training, and 
education system behave as if they were part of a 
single system. 

Recommendations 

• Develop and implement an intake system for 
customers (clients) in which common informa- 
tion is obtained once from the customer and 
shared among service deliverers in the workforce 
readiness system. Investigate simplifying and com- 
bining intake systems among various service de- 
liverers. 

• Identify comparable, standardized tests 
which profile basic skills, occupational compe- 
tencies, aptitudes, and interests. Ensure that all 
tests are appropriate to the needs andabilities of 
the client. 

• Identify and train appropriate personnel in 
common assessment principles and tests. Ensure 
that all assessment techniques are appropriate to 
the needs and abilities of the client 
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Accessibility and Quality 
of Information 

Explore the possibility of creating a computerized 
application to make information on clients and em- 
ployment opportunities readily available across 
workforce readiness system service delivery agen- 
cies. Use as a base the Department of Labor's Auto- 
mated Labor EXchange System, the New Jersey 
Occupationallnfomaation Coordinating Committee's 
Career Information Delivery System, and the Conv 
munity Colleges' Network for Occupational Train- 
ing. A plan should be simultaneously developed to 
improve the quality of such information. 

Recommendations 

Accessibility 

• Explorethefeasibilityofcreatingacomptiter' 
ized information system to be shared by the De- 
partments of Labor, Education, Community Af- 
fairs, Higher Education, Human Services, and 
Commerce and Economic Development through 
an impact analysis and cost-benefit analyses. 

• Conduct a systems design study, including aU 
steps required by the Office ofT ?lecommunication 
and Information Systemspoliciesandprocedures, 

Quality 

• Define user planning and counseling needs. 

• Establish common geographic planning re- 
gions and planning cycles for workforce readiness 
components. 

• Improve the quality, reliability, completeftess, 
relevance, and availability of occupational labor 
market information. Both program planners and 
consumer agencies should be able to use the infor- 
mation as an effective tool Develop a coordinated 
staff training program in the use of labor market 
information. 

• Coordinate the use of information through- 
out the workforce readiness system. 



• Disseminatelabormarketinformationwhich 
meets the needs of the customer in a timely and 
cost-efficient manner, using a multimedia ap- 
proach. 

Information Exchange 

• Develop a plan to establish a standardized 
program of information exchange and 
interprogram referral to facilitate movement of 
clients ivithin the workforce readiness system, 

• Expand dient access to the CIDS by placing 
terminals in public adidt vocational schools and 
public libraries. 

• Develop multimedia computer applications 
describing the components of the workforce readi- 
ness system and promote the system tvidely. 

• Ensure that all workforce readiness system 
staff have access to comprehensive training and 
necessary information on all service providers in 
the system. 

• Coordinate lease actions among workforce 
readiness system agencies so sef*vices can be 
brought together to address the "one-stop shop- 
ping" concept beyond the Department of Labor's 
initiatives. 

• Establish a toUrfree Workforce Readiness 
"800" hotline staffed by employees from all six 
Departments. 

• Create a directory of employment, training 
and educationalprograms and services available 
to employers. 

• Compile and publish a definitive glossary of 
employment, training, and education programs 
and terms for dissemination throughout the 
workforce readiness system. 

Connection to the Social 
Support Community 

The Workforce Readiness System must establish 
close links with those agencies responsible for 
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providing social support services. The Commission 
is committed to developing a holistic approach to 
addressing the demands of all those in need of job 
training services. This Plan recognizes that social 
services and workforce readiness programs are 
simply flip sides of the same coin. Anything that can 
be done to administratively, electronically, and 
financially link these two systems is in the iaterest 
of the customer. 



• Publish and distribute the information 
throughout the workforce readiness systemandto 
the general public, 

• Investigate computerizing the information. 

• Provide one-stop sennce with agencies co- 
located, wh^e possible, tvith bilingual services, 
where needed. 



Recommendations 

• Establish an information system of support 
services and programs available to clients in the 
workforce readiness system, incltuling child and 
other day care sendees, housing, community-based 
organizations, health care clinics, transportation 
services, food kitchens, self-help organizations, 
among others. 



• Develop formal and accessible linkages be- 
tween the workforce readiness system and the 
tvide array of human service support systems such 
as REACH and SchooUBased Youth Services. 

• Develop a comprehensive directory of ser- 
vices in each county, including day care and 
women's centers. 



DL Accountability System 



P.L 1989, Chapter 293, requires the SETC to 
"establish quantifiable performance standards for 
evaluating each employment and training program. " 
In Fiscal Year 1992, the SETC wiU begin to bmld a 
comprehensive Workforce Readiness Accountabil- 
ity System. An accountability system based on per- 
formance standards has two audiences with sepa- 
rate but overlapping needs: 

(1) The Governance Perspective 

The accountability system should provide a means 
for State Government to measure the effectiveness 
of workforce readiness programs and to identify the 
need for new programs or program improvement, 
restructuring, or termination. 

(2) The Consumer Perspective 

The accountability system should help deci- 
sion makers at the customer level (individuals, 
their counselors, program administrators, em- 
ployers) choose the best training programs from 
among the numerous offerings in each occupa- 
tional area. 

The workforce readiness system has three major 
components: 



• Occupational Education, which provides the 
skills necessary to perform particular jobs: 

• Basic Skills Education, which provides fun- 
damental literacy and math skills necessary to 
perform many jobs; and 

• Career Guidance/Job-Finding Assistance, 
which helps individuals to find jobs appropriate 
to their skills atid interests. 

Policy makers and consumers need information 
about all three components, but their information 
needs are not identical. In particular, policy makers 
must be able to compare program outcomes across 
components. Consumers will focus on the compo- 
nents separately, and their primary need for com- 
parative information lies in the Occupational Edu- 
cation component. 

The Woricforce Readiness Accountability System 
will address all three components and serve the 
needs of both policy makers and consumers. 

In addition to the programs listed in the Guide, 
the SETC will also compile this performance date 
forsecondary vocationalprograms andJTPA-funded 
occupational education programs. 
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The Govemance Perspective: 
Accountability and Policy Guidance 

The Woildbrce Readiness Accountability System 
will provide a means for State Government to 
measure the effectiveness of woricforce readiness 
programs and to identify the need for new pro- 
grams or program improvement, restructuring, or 
tennination. Ultimately, the SETC will have the 
capability to compare the performance of different 
employment, training, and education program out- 
comes, both from a State perspective and with a 
national context. 

The accountability system will be developed 
incrementally. The first task, to be accomplished in 
Fiscal Year 92, is to identify the programs that will 
be the focus of the system and to specify the 
measures that will be used to ;udge the perfor- 
mance of each of those programs. 

The identification of programs to be govemed by 
the accountability system involves two stages. First, 
the state-level programs to be covered will be 
selected. Then the SETC will decide at what levels 
to evaluate the performance of those programs. 
Some will be measured at the state level, while 
others wiU ttack performance within substate ar- 
eas. Similarly, comprehensive programs that pro- 
vide various services (occupational education, re- 
medial skills, job search assistance) will be evalu- 
ated by service. 

In its first year, the accountability system will 
concentrate on the following programs: 

• Basic Skills Education 

• Secondary Vocational Education 

• Adult Vocational Education 

• CoUege-level Occupational Education 

• Proprietary Vocational Schools 

• Job Training Partnership Act Programs 

• Job Corps 

• Vocational Rehabilitation 

• Employment Service 

• JOBS/REACH 

In choosing a set of measures to evaluate pro- 
gram performance, the SETC will concentrate on 
three factors: 



(1) Program Outcomes 

(2) Cost-Effectiveness 

(3) Equity of Service 

Program Outcomes will generally be evaluated 
according to two measures: the average improve- 
ment in earnings from pre- to postprogram inter- 
vention, and the average duration of employment 
of people served by the program. The return on 
the public's investment in the various programs 
will be assessed by measuring program cost per 
positive outcome to determine Cost-Effectiveness. 
(Positive outcome will be defined according to the 
Program Outcomes measures noted above.) Eq- 
uity of Service measures will test each program^s 
level of service to the population or populations it 
was designed to benefit. 

Once the SETC begins collecting performance 
data, it will then estabalish performance standards 
based on comparisons between similar programs. At 
fh-st, that will require grouping programs that serve 
similar populations in similar economic environ- 
ments. Eventually, the SETC will be able to develop 
statistical models that will permit comparisons be- 
tween programs serving very different populations. 

The Consumer Perspective: 
Accountability and Consumer 
Empowerment 

An accountability system can also help consumers 
to make wise choices ficom among the many employ- 
ment and training services, and particulariy occupa- 
tional education programs, available to them. A well- 
informed publicmaking careful decisions will provide 
a major impetus for improvement in those programs. 

To create that well-informed public, the SETC 
will have published annually a Guide to Occupa- 
tional Education Programs in New Jersey, The 
Guide will provide accurate, timely information 
about the availability and quality of occupational 
education programs, and will also include a 
directory of career guidance and job-search as- 
sistance programs. 

The first edition of the guide, to be published in 
early 1992, will provide basic information (includ- 



ing program length, tuition, and financial aid) about 
adult and postsecondary programs offered by high 
schools, colleges, and proprietary schools. Future 
editions will include more detailed information and 
ultimately cairy the following performance mea- 
sures for each occupational education program: 

(1) Completion Rate 

(2) Placement Rate 

(3) Weekly Earnings 

(4) Employment Duration 
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Executive Summary 



This paper is an explanation of the factors 
contributing to inequality between the wages 
of Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites in New 
York City. Understanding this is important for 
many reasons: 

• Hispanics arc one of the fastest growing groups 
in U.S. labor markets. According to the Bureau of 
the Census, the Hispanic popiilation of the United 
States grew from 14.6 million in 1980 to 19-4 
million in 1 988, or from 6.45% of the total popula- 
tion to 8.6%. 

• During the same period, the percentage of 
Hispanics among all employed persons increased 
from 5.59 to 7.06. These figures represent a popu- 
lation rate of growth five times as high, and an 
employment rate of growth three times as high, as 
the average for the rest of the population. 

• Hispanics are also highly concentrated in a few 
regional labor maricets. In 1988 the four states with 
the largest Hispanic populations were California 
(33.9%), Texas (21.3%), New York (10.9%), and 
Florida (7.6%); these states accounted for 73.7% of 
aU Hispanics in the United States. 

In many ways, the incorporation of Hisparucs 
into labor markets represents a new situation that 
remains to be fully imderstood. Persistent wage 
inequality may be signaling that the experience of 
Hispanic woricers in labor markets is not similar or 
comparable to that of previous immigrants. 

To the extent that dififcrences in human capital 
explain most variations in earnings, corrective poli- 
cies should emphasize workers* education and 
training. However, the institutional context in which 
Hispanic workers are situated in labor markets may 
play a very important role in inducing divergence in 
labor market outcomes. 

This analysis has found that: 

• labor maricet segmentation explains a sub- 
siantial proportion of Hispanics* wage diaercnces. 



The overall proportion of the observed wage differ- 
ence explained by pilmary segment location is 
between 16% and 19% for Hispanic men and be- 
tween 36% and 58% for Hispanic women. Most of 
the effects of segmentation are attributable to 
underrepresentation in control or professional and 
technical subsegments. 

• The effect of disrimination is very significant 
for Hispanics and it explains most of black men*s 
wage gap. Discrimination accounts for two-thirds 
of the wage gap for black, one-half for Other His- 
panic , and one-third for Mexican, Puerto Rican, and 
Cuban men. Considering that black women have 
the smallest observed wage difference ($0.40), 
black women's earnings are not substantially af- 
fected by discrimination; however, discrimination 
represents between one-fifth and one-half of His- 
panic women's wage gap. 

• Education is the single most important factor 
explaining earning difierentials for all groups of 
men and women except for blacks ai^d Other 
Hispanic men. The portion of the wage gap ex- 
plained by differences in education, however, var- 
ies greatly among ethnic groups. In consideration of 
differences in both education and experience, hu- 
man capital variables explain between one-foxirth 
and one-half of ethnic men's wage differences and 
eliminate or reduce by more than half ethnic 
women's wage differences. 

• The combined effect of demand-side factors- 
segmentation and discrimination— accounts for half 
of Hispanic men's wage differences, between 55% 
and 82% of Hispanic women's, 77% of black men's, 
and 75% of black women's. Thus, demand-side 
factors accoimt for a substantial portion of black 
and Hispanic wage differenc<f:s relative to non- 
Hispanic white workers. 

These effects are significant even after control- 
ling for differences in education and immigrant 
background between whites (the high wage refer- 
ence group) and Hispanics. The relative impor- 
tance of demand-side factors, however, varies among 



Hispanic groups and between men and women of 
similar ethnicity and race. 

These findings indicate the need to implement 
policies aimed at correcting the problematic con- 
centration of Hispanics in low-v/age segments and 
at attacking discrimination. They also suggest the 
need for flexible policies that take into account 
gender differences and the particular barriers that 
affect Hispanics of different national origins. 



Hispanics and l^age Inequality 
in New York City 

L Introduction 



What factors detennine wage differences among 
workers is the question that has attracted perhaps 
the most attention jBrom labor economists and soci- 
ologists ?n the last decades, and for good reasons. 
Income is the most widely used variable for measur- 
ing relative socioeconomic status and economic 
change through time. If other sources of income are 
not included, annual income is the product of the 
wage rate times the amount of time worked. Like 
any other price in markets, wages serve as an 
allocation mechanism for labor across firms and 
industries as well as a distributional mechanism for 
the rewards of labor services. 

Although the determir nnts of wage differences 
for blacks and women have received extensive 
attention in the literature, it is not imtil recently 
that substantial attention has been paid to the 
question of what determines wage differences 
for Hispanics.* This [paper] is concerned with 
how differences in education, immigrant charac- 
teristics, labor market segmentation, and racial or 
ethnic discrimination explain wage differences 
among white, black, and Hispanic workers in 
New York City 

Understanding the facton; contributing to His- 
panics* wage inequality is important for many rea- 
sons. Hispanics are one of the fastest growing 
groups in United States labor markets. According to 
the Bureau of the Census, the Hispanic population 
of the United States grew from 14.6 million in 1980 
to 19.4 million in 1988, or fiom 6.45% of the total 
population to 8.6%. Daring the same period, the 



*I have decided to use "Hispanic" and not "Latino" for two reasons. 
First, Hispanic is the term most used in the labor matlcet literature. 
Second, Hispanic is gender neutral and Latino is not. Trying to correct 
for the gender bias of "Latino" makes a more difficult reading of the 
essay. 

^Thcsc are mutually exclusive cc^ tegorics. Hispanic refers to pctsons of 
Mexican, Puerto Rica^i, Cuban or other Spanish speaking-origin; 
white refers to nonhHispanic white, and black to non-Hispanic black 
persons. 



percentage of Hispanics among all employed per- 
sons increased from 5.59 to 7.06. These figures 
represent a population rate of growth five times as 
high, and an employment rate of growth three 
times as high, as the average for the rest of the 
population. Hispanics are aJso highly concentrated 
in a few regional labor markets. In 1988 the four 
states with the largest Hispanic populations were 
California (33.9%), Texas (21.3%), New York 
(10.9%), and Florida (7.6%); these states accovmted 
for 73.7% of all Hispanics in tlie United States.^ 

In contrast to earlier immigrants, whose popula- 
tions grew at a similar rate and whose primary 
language was not English, a large proportion of 
Hispanics are native workers, and Hispanics do not 
confomi to existing notions of racial categories. In 
many ways, the incorporation of Hispanics into 
labor markets represents a new situation that re- 
mains to be fuUy understood. Persistent wage in- 
equality may be signaling that the experience of 
Hispanic workers in labor markets is not similar or 
comparable to that of previous immigrants. 

The assimilation of Hispanic workers into labor 
markets is a topic that has attracted much attention 
during the last decade. A common index of immi- 
grants' socioeconomic progress and successful in- 
corporation in their network environment is these 
workers' wage gains over time. Chiswick (1978) 
proposes that, over time, immigrants adapt their 
occupational skills, learn the new language, and 
become accustomed to a new labor market. Immi- 
grants' productivity increases as they improve their 
human capital; i.e. education and country-specific 
experience. In turn, gains in productivity lead to 
wage gains over time. Indeed, the typical immigrant 
initially earns less than the native-bom but "their 
earnings rise rapidly, particularly during their first 



^U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Hispanic Population in the United 
States: March 1988 CAdvanced Report). 
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few years in the country. After 10-15 years, their 
earnings equal and then exceed that of the native 
bom/ (Chiswick, 1978:920). However, Borjas 
(1982) found that there is a great disparity in wage 
gains over time among Hispanic males. While the 
pattern for Cubans and Central Americans con- 
forms to that of previous immigrants, it takes 15 
years for Mexicans and 25 years for Puerto Ricans to 
have statistically significant wage gains.^ 

This persistent divergence in labor maricet out- 
comes is not confined to Hispanics of immigrant 
background. Recentstudies(BeanandTienda, 1987; 
Sandefur and Tienda, 1988) have found that soci- 
oeconomic inequality for all Hispanics has increased 
during the 1970s and 1980s, in patterns very similar 
to that of blacks. Camoy, Daley, and Hinojosa 
(1989) suggest that labor market dynamics are 
perfiaps more important than demographics, policy, 
or other factors influencing trends in socioeco- 
nomic divergence. In a study of the causes of family 
income inequality, using cross^ctional data from 
the 1976Survey of Income and Education, Reimers 
(1984) concluded: 

The most impoilant single reason 
for lower family incomes of Hispan- 
ics and blacks than of white non- 
Hispanics is lower wage rates— 
especially for men, but also for Mexi- 
can and Cuban women— even after 
differences in age, education, and 
r^onal distribution are controlled* 

It is apparent from the previous discussion that 
understanding the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent factors contributing to Hispanic wage in- 
equality has both policy and political implications. 
To the extent that differences in human capital 
explain most variations in earnings, corrective 
policies should emphasize workers* education and 
training. In this light, it should be noted that a 
disproportionately large number of young work- 
ers among Hispanics give the impression that 
Hispanic workers are paid relatively lower wages 
than equally well-trained white workers, whereas 



^Borjas' findings arc based on the Survey of Income ami Education, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970. In a more recent study using 1980 
census dau, Frank Bc.in and Mxru Tienda (1987) found similar 
discrepancies in the earnings of Central Americans and Mexicans. 



in reality a significant prof>ortion of the wage gap 
coiild be attributed simply to differences in the 
proportion of the Hispanic and white population 
that occupies each age cohort. Nevertheless, al- 
though the passage of time alone is likely to reduce 
wage inequality, labor market policies could help 
youth to gain access to jobs and experience. A 
significant proportion of wage differences could 
also be attributed to factors pertaining to Hispan- 
ics' immigrant background. In this case, English as 
a Second Language and other programs focusing 
on the adaptation of workers* skills to U.S. labor 
markets are likely to be very effective. 

However, the institutional context in which His- 
panic woricers are situated in labor markets may 
play a very imp>ortant role in inducing divergence in 
labor market outcomes. The industrial and occupa- 
tional distribution of Hispanics, together with em- 
ployers' ethnic discrimination, could induce a ten- 
dency to undervalue Hispanics' productivity in 
labor markets. Labor market segmentation exists 
when a different set of rules and institutional ar- 
rangements determines labor market outcomes for 
distinct groups of woricers such as racial and ethnic 
minorities. Hispanic woricers may be adversely af- 
fected by hiring and promotion practices that are 
characteristic of secondary labor markets. As race is 
a basis for discrimination against blacks, various 
ethnic traits could be the basisof employers' discrimi- 
nation against Hispanic workers. Thus, wage in- 
equality could be attributed to barriers that prevent 
Hispanics' access to good jobs. Removing barriers 
on the demand side of the market requires a differ- 
ent set of policies, such as affirmative action and pay 
equity, from those that focus on workers' human 
capital or itnmigrant background. Such policies, in 
turn, require political action to make them viable at 
state and city levels. 

The rest of this [paper] is an examination of the 
determinants of Hispanic wage diflferences in New 
York City. The first section deals with income 
inequality in New York City. There follows a brief 
summary of the main arguments regarding the 
determinants of Hispanics' wage differences, then 
a detailed analysis of the factors contributing to 
wage inequality and an assessment of their relative 
importance. The [paper] ends with a discussion of 
some policy implications. 
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BL Income Inequality in New York City 



Understanding wage inequality has become in- 
creasingly important in New Yoric City. A traditional 
entry port for immigrants, the city has experienced 
a rapidly changing demographic composition and a 
rising demand for specialized white collar and un- 
skilled service woricers. Both factors are inducing a 
rapid polarization of income and a concentration of 
disadvantaged workers in the city, a significant 
proportion of whom are of Hispanic origin. (Sassen- 
Koob, 1986). A study by the Community Service 
Society (Stafford, 1985) attributes growing under- 
representation of blacks, Hispanics, and women in 
New York City's core industries and jobs to the 
combined effects of industrial restructuring and 
labor segmentation. If indeed exclusion from good 
jobs disproportionately affects minority woricers, 
ongoing changes in the demand for labor coidd lead 
to increasing income inequality.^ 

Table 1 (tables begin on page 56) summarizes 
the distribution of persons by household income 
and by race and ethnicity for New York City in 1979. 
Blacks and Hispanics are concentrated at the lower 
end of the income distribution. In 1979, 41% of 
blacks and 46% of Hispanics lived in households 
with less than $9,999 yearly income, while only 
24% of whites were below that level.^ Whites are 
evenly distributed across the four specified income 
categories, andthe $20,000 cutoff divides the white 
population by half. In contrast, only 30% of blacks 
and 23.2% of Hispanics lived in hoxiseholds with 
annual incomes of $20,000 or more. Income distri- 
bution is also very unequal within the total Hispanic 
population. While only 18% of Puerto Ricans lived 
in hoviseholds with $20,000 income or more, 43% 
of Cubans were in the upper-income categories. 

The index of income dissimilarity indicates the 
percentage of individuals in each minority group 
who would have to change income categories in 
order for the group to achieve a similar income 



*My argument in this chapter is based on cross-sectional data from the 
1980 Census. It is not intended to measure trends, but it provides a 
detailed account of the relative effea of labor market location on 
diJBfcrcnt groups of workers at one point in time. 
'^Thc aigument that follows is based on an analysis of 1980 Census dau, 
by now more than a decade o W. Unfortuna" lily , census data arc the only 
reliable available source examining small population subgroups such as 
Pucito Ricans and Cubans. Until the 19 0 Census data arc available, 
researchers must base their analysis on 1980 Census data. 



distribution to that of whites. The index of income 
dissimilarity is a measure of black and Hispanic 
relative income inequality with respect to whites. 
In 1979, 21%ofbIacksand28%ofHispanicswould 
have had to change income categories to achieve 
income distribution parity with whites. The His- 
panic average reflects the high concentration of the 
lai^est Hispanic groups, Puerto Ricans and Other 
Hispanics, at the lower end of the distribution.^ 
Cubans have a very similar distribution of income to 
that of whites; Puerto Ricans have the most dissimi- 
lar. Mexicans and Other Hispanics are slightly worse 
off than blacks but their distribution of income is 
closer to blacks than to Puerto Ricans or Cubans. 

An alternative way to look at racial and ethnic 
income inequality is at the family level Table 2 
presents family income and poverty data by race 
and ethnicity for New Yoric City in 1979. In this 
table, median family income is higher for whites 
($21,515) and Cubans ($17,155) than for aU the 
other groups. Blacks, Mexican, and Other Hispan- 
ics have median family income of around $12,000 a 
year, and Puerto Ricans are at the bottom with 
$8,705 . Income stratification is also reflected in the 
percentage of families in poverty: Puerto Ricans 
have the highest family poverty rate^ whites and 
Cubans the lowest. Families headed by women are 
disproportionately represented among the poor. 
Average family poverty rates range from 7% for 
white families to 41% for Puerto Ricans, while 
poverty rates for female-headed families range from 
35% for whites to 74% for blacks. 

These patterns of Hispanics* income distribution 
and poverty are directly related to their relative low 
earnings. Other factors such as comparative percent- 
ages of labor force participation, full-time employ- 
ment, and unemployment are also very important 
in determining annual earnings. To control for the 
influence of these employment-related factors, av- 
erage hourly wages have been estimated only for 
workers with positive earnings. 



"The Other Hispanics category includes all persons of Hispanic origin 
not previously classified as Mexican, Puerto Rican, or Cuban. Persons 
bom in the Dominican Republic constitute the largest group, repre- 
senting 25% of other Hispanics. 
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Hourly wages in New York City are stratified 
along race, sex, and ethnic lines. For each dollar 
earned by white men (Table 3), black men earned 
75 cents. For most Hispanic men the ratio was even 
smaller Mexicans, 70 cents; Puerto Ricans, 70 
cents: and Other Hispanics, 67 cents. Among all 
Hispanic men, Cubans had the highest ratio of 
earnings: 85 cents for each dollar earned by white 
men. Black women earned almost as much as white 
women: 91 cents per dollar. Hispanic women earned 
relatively more compared to white women than 



Hispanic men earned relative to white men, but a 
wide wagegapbetweenHispanicand white women 
persisted. Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Other His- 
panic women earned 80 cents or less, Cuban women 
90 cents, for each dollar earned by white women. 
The hourly wage data also show that, for any given 
ethnic or racial background, women earned less 
thi^nmen. White, black, and Hispanic women earned 
substantially less than white, black, and Hispanic 
men respectively. 



DL Factors Contributing to Hispanics' Wage Differences 



The factors determining differences in hourly 
wages can be broadly categorized as supply- or 
demand-side. Supply-sidefactors pertain to the qual- 
ity and quantity of labor offered, as determined for 
example by education, experience, English profi- 
ciency, and the presence of preschool children. 
Demand-side factors include employers' hiring, pro- 
motion, and employment practices as well as em- 
ployers' size and product market power, and the 
presence of unions and other institutions affecting 
these practices. The interaction of demand- and 
supply-sidefactors, sometimes influenced by govern- 
ment policies, determines wages and other labor 
market outcomes such as employment stability, 
career paths, and industrial and occupational distri- 
bution. Within this context, human capital and 
immigrant background are the variables that affect 
the supply side of labor markets; segmentation and 
discrimination affect the demand side. Other things 
being equal, the more productive workers are, the 
higher their houriy wages ; the more highly concen- 
trated a group is in secondary labor markets and the 
higher the racial or ethnic discrimimtion in those 
markets, the lower that group's hourly wages. 

Research on Hispanics' earnings has focused on 
two main and related questions. First, to what 
extent can earnings differences be attributed to 
Hispanics' endowment of human capital or their 
immigrant background? Second, to what extent is 
discrimination against Hispanics a critical determi- 
nant of earnings? Most researchers base their analy- 
sis on a human capital model in which years of 
schooling and postschool experience are tJie most 



important variables affecting productivity (a vari- 
able that itself is very difficult to be measured 
directly.) Since a significant proportion of Hispan- 
ics are forcign-bom, the problem of immigrant 
background has attracted considerable attention as 
well. Variables such as foreign birth, English profi- 
ciency, length of time in the host country, and 
nationality are often included in the analysis. Such 
factors affect workers' productivity to the extent 
that some skills and knowledge are not transferable 
across national, cultural, and language boundaries. 
Discrimination on the basis of race or ethnicity is 
indicated, then, simply by unexplained difference 
in wages between groups of workers after control- 
ling for the relative influence of all other faaors. 

Although empirical findings based on either 
the immigrant or the extended human capital 
model vary significantly, there are some clear 
areas of consensus and disagreement among re- 
searchers. The most important finding is that, in 
contrast to the discrimination that affects the 
earnings of black men, differences in education 
and other measurable characteristics are the most 
important factors explaining Hispanics' wage dif- 
ferences (Stolzenberg, 1982; Cotton, 1985; 
Hirshman and Wong, 1984). This general state- 
ment, however, has been qualified in some impor- 
tant ways. First, returns on education are generally 
lower for Hispanics than for whites and there are 
important variations among Hispanic groups 
(Reimers, 1983, 1985; Gwartney and Long, 1978; 
Kalacheck and Raines, 1976; Long, 1977). Accord- 
ing to Reimers, for example: 
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All Hispanic groups have lower 
returns toeducation than Anglo men. 
Their returns rarige£roni3.4%higher 
wages per grade for Other Hispanics 
to 4.5% for Mexican, whereas Anglo 
men earn 6.1% more for each addi- 
tional grade of school completed 
(1985:41). 

A second qualification, although more important 
in explaining blacks' lower w^es, is that discrimi- 
nation significantly affects some Hispanic groups, 
particularly Mexicans and Puerto Ricans (Verdugo 
and Verdugo, 1984; Tienda, 1983; Cariiner, 1976; 
Poston, Alvirez and Tienda, 1976; Reimers; 1983). 
Citing again fix)m Reimers: 

Discrinunation in the labor mar- 
ket may be responsible for a wage 
diJQterential^ compared to Non-His- 
panic white men, of 18% for Puerto 
Rican men, l4% for black men, and 

IV. Hispanics and 

While it is true that the question of how earnings 
are aEfected by labor market structures or segmen- 
tation has received extensive attention, relatively 
little research directly addresses Hispanics. Seg- 
mentation theorists reject the implicit assumption 
that labor markets are essentially competitive in 
nature and that labor market forces tend to elimi- 
nate wage and employment differences in the long 
run. Several difierent segmentation theories were 
examined, and the organization of the data and the 
following explanation arc based on the Gordon- 
Edwards-Reich model (Edwards, 1979; Gordon, 
1971; Gordon, Edwards, and Reich, 1982; Reich, 
1984; Reich, Gordon, and Edwards, 1973). 

For segmentation theorists, labor maricets are 
organized along occupational segments, although 
industrial sectors (core, periphery) are important to 
differentiate orders in the lower strata of occupa- 
tions. Jobs in the primary labor market are divided 
between subordinated and independent segments, 
the difference being defined to a considerable ex- 
tent by educational credentials and/or state regula- 
tion of the occupation . Jobs in the primary-indepen- 
dent segment offer clear paths for advancement and 



12%forOtherHispanicmen,butonly 
6% for Mexican men. (Reimers 
1985:55) 

Thus, these variations in the effects of discrimina- 
tion and other factors have induced researchers to 
avoid lumping Hispanics into a single category but 
to conduct their analyses taking into accoimt the 
national origin of different Hispanic groups. 

Empirical findings regarding the effects of immi- 
grant background on Hispanic earnings are less 
conclusive. For example, some researchers have 
attributed one-third to one-half of the wage gap to 
lack of English language proficiency (McManus, 
Gould, and Welch, 1983; McManus, 1985;Grenier, 
1984). Others have found the effects of language 
proficiency to be relatively small, accoimting for 
less than 10% of the wage difference. (Garcia, 
1984; Reimers, 1982, 1983, 1984). The effects of 
English fluency also show wide variation among 
Hispanic groups. 

Segmentation 

have a well-defiined hierarchial structure. Adminis- 
trators and managers, together with professional 
and technical workers who enjoy great autonomy 
in their work, such as engineers, scientists, college 
professors, and teachers, are included in this cat- 
egory. Jobs in the primary-subordinated segment 
tend to be unionized and to have machine-paced 
systems of labor control. In this segment educa- 
tional requirements are lower, but the institutional 
organization of labor markets ensures relative job 
security and higher wages. Examples of occupa- 
tions in the primary-subordinated segment include 
registered nurses, air traffic controllers, bank tell- 
ers, police and detectives, and operators in mo- 
nopolistic industries. 

By contrast, jobs in secondary segments require 
very little formal training and they depend on direct 
supervision. To the extent that there are barriers to 
workers' mobility, and to the extent that ascribed 
characteristics such as race, ethnicity, and gender 
are stratifj^ing factors, there is a premium attached 
to labor market location. The crowding of given 
groups of workers along industrial and occupa- 
tional categories and the etimic, racial, and gender 
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divisions of labor, which are conducive tr divisions 
and conflict among workers, tend to lo /er wages 
and increase employment instability. Examples of 
secondary labor market jobs include messengers, 
child care workers, guards, and operators and labor- 
ers in competitive industries and small firms. 

In sxmi, wages and other labor market put- 
comes result from the interaction of demand- and 
supply-side factors. From an analytical or practi- 
cal point of view, observed wage differences say 



very little beyond signaling the existence of a 
problem. The real task is to assess the underlying 
caixses of wage differentiation. An accurate esti- 
mation of the relative importance of supply-side 
(education, immigrant background) or demand- 
side (segmentation, discrimination) forces induc- 
ing wage inequality is the best guide for designing 
corrective policies and for assessing community 
strategies aimed at exerting pressure on the pri- 
vate and public sectors. 



V. A Closer Look at Wage 

Table 4 shows the distribution of highest educa- 
tional level for individuals 25 years old and older. 
The percentage for blacks and Hispanics, with 
larger concentrations below the level of high school 
graduates and a small proportion at college educa- 
tional levels or higher, have an asymmetrical stmc- 
ture when compared to those of whites. Propor- 
tionally, almost three times as many white men have 
college or higher education than do blacks and 
Hispanics, with the exception of Cubans, who have 
the highLSt proportion among Hispanic groups. 
Among white and black men the lowest proportion 
are without a high school education; among His- 
panics, the highest. The distribution of educational 
attainment among Puerto Rican men is particularly 
low; this group has the highest proportion without 
a high school diploma and the lowest proportion 
with education at college level or above. 

Hispanic women are in a similar situation to 
Hispanic men; a very high proportion without a 
high school diploma, very few with college de- 
grees. However, among white women a lower 
proportion have college degrees than do white 
men, and a much higher proportion lack a high 
school diploma. In contrast, Hispanic women are 
not at a great disadvantage when compared to 
Hispanic men. Again, the statistics for Puerto Rican 
women are noticeable for an extremely low per- 
centage of college graduates and an extremely high, 
percentage without a high school diploma. 

The disproportionate number of immigrants 
among Hispanic gix)ups could be an important 
factor explaining income differences. Tlie majority 



q[uality in New York City 

of Puerto Ricans (50.6%), Cubans (76.2%), and 
Other Hispanics (68.3%) are immigrants (Table 5). 
Almost all native Puerto Rican, Cuban, and Other 
Hispanics were bom in New York State. Of the 
foreign-bom. Other Hispanics, Dominicans, and 
Central Americans constitute the largest group. 
This high proportion of foreign bom among Hispan- 
ic groups is reflected in a high number of Hispanics 
who are not fluent in English. Table 6 shows that 
between one-fifth and one-third of Hispanics speak 
English pooriy or not at aU. Puerto Ricans and 
Mexicans have the lowest proportion of those who 
arenotfluent(21 . 1%and21.8% respectively), while 
Other Hispanics and Cubans have the highest pro- 
portions (34.4% and 29.4% respectively). 

Table 7 shows the distribution of ethnic groups by 
segments. The immense majority ofblacks, Hispanics, 
and white women are concentrated in low-wage 
occupational segments. A majority of Hispanic men 
occupy the secondary segment, while a majority of 
Hispanic women occupy the primary subordinated 
segment. The proportion of black and Hispanic men 
in primary subordiruted and secondary segments 
ranges between 60.6% for Cuban to 70.9% for Puerto 
Ricans. Women are even more concentrated in these 
low-wage occupations: the proportion of women 
ranges&om66.8%ofwhites to 86.0%ofOther Hispan- 
ics. The nujority of white men are concentrated in the 
categories of managers and supervisors, and profes- 
sional and technical categories; white women are 
concentrated in the primary subordinated segment 
Thus, the segment location data reveal that \^4iites are 
overrepresented in the upper tier of labor markets in 
New York City, while blacks and Hispanics are con- 
centrated in low-wage jobs. 



VL Decomposition of the Wage Gap 



The above analysis suggests that all of the key 
factors reviewed are likely to be determinants of 
wage differences between Hispanics and non-His- 
panic whites and black woricers. The question is to 
what degree does each factor contribute to the 
observed wage differences. 

labor market analysts xise regression analysis to 
determine the relative effect of a given variable on 
wages, assuming that the remaining explanatory vari- 
ables are held coristant. For example, the regression 
coejQScient for education could be interpreted as the 
estimated gains for one additional year of schooling, 
assuming that labor market experience, immigrant 
and socioeconomic background, and other factors 
remain constant. Microdata fbom the 1980 Census 
(5% sample) were used to estinaate wage equations 
for white, black, and Hispanic salaried workers 16 to 
65 years old with positive earnings in New Yoric City.® 
These equations were used to decompose wage 
differences into portions attributable to education, 
immigrant background, primary segment location, 
and the residual or unexplained wage diflferences is 
then attributed to discrimination.^ 

Table 8 depicts the results of the experiment. For 
analyticalconvenience, the explained effect is di^ded 
into partial sums corresponding to education, immi- 
grant background, and segmentation and expressed 
asapercentageof the observed wage difference.^The 
most important points are summarized as follows: 

1 . Labor rnarketsegmentation explains asubstan- 
tial proportion of Hispanics' mage differences The 
overall proportion of the observed wage difference 
explainedbyprimarysegmentlocationisbetween 16% 
and 19% for Hispanic men and between 36% and 58% 
for Hispanic women. Most of the effects of segmenta- 
tion are attributable to underrepresentation in control 
or professional and technical subsegments. 

•To save on compuutional cost, z subsampic corresponding to 1% of 
the population has been included for whites and blacLs. Variable 
definitions, regression coefficients, and ineaa*; arc available from the 
author upon request. 

'A detailed explanation of the sutistical technique employed in the 
analysis of wage differences as well as ubtes reporting all the results 
arc available from the author upon request. 

^^Additional variables were included to control for postschooling 
experiences, socioccononnLic background (mariul stattis, presence of 
school-aged children in the family, veteran or not veteran sutus, and 
mobility to work because of health problems), and government 
emptoyment (fedcfal, sutc, and local). 



2. Differences in measurable characteristics 
explain most of the wage gap for Hispanic men 
and women, but the effect of discrimination is 
very significant for Hispanics, and it explains 
most of black men's wage gap, DiscriminaUon 
accounts for over one-half of the wage gap for black, 
one-half for Other Hispanic, and one-third for Mexi- 
can, Puerto Rican, and Cuban men. Considering 
that black women have the smallest observed wage 
difference ($0.40), black women's earnings are not 
substantially affected by discrimination; however, 
discrimination represents between one-fifth and 
one-half of Hispanic women's wage gap. 

3. Education is the single most important factor 
explaining earning differentials for all groups of 
men and women except for black and Other 
Hispanic men. The portion of the wage gap ex- 
plained by differences in education, however, var- 
ies greatly among ethnic groups. In consideration of 
differences in both education and experience, hit- 
man capital variables explain between one-fourth 
and one-half of ethnic men's wage differences and 
eliminate or reduce by more than half ethnic 
women's wage differences. 

The combined effect of demand-side factors- 
segmentation and discrimination— accounts for half 
of Hispanic men's wage differences, between 55% 
82% of Hispanic women's, 77% of black men's, and 
75% of black women's. Thus, demand-side factors 
account for a substantial portion of black and His- 
panicwage differences relativetonon-Hispanicwhite 
workers. These effects are significant even after 
controlling for differences in education and immi- 
grant background between whites (the high wage 
reference group) and Hispanics. The relative impor- 
tance of demand-side factors, however, varies among 
Hispanic groups and between men and women of 
similar ethnicity and race. 

These findings indicate the need lo implement 
policies aimed at correcting the problematic con- 
centration of Hispanics in low-wage segments and 
at atucking discrimination. They also suggest the 
need for flexible policies that take into account 
gender differences and the particular barriers that 
affect Hispanics of different national origins. 



Vn. Policy Implications 



The analysis o: wage differences is consistent 
with emphasizing the need for more active public 
and civic intervention in the demand side of labor 
markets in New York City. Previous research on 
Hispanic earnings has focused on supply-side fac- 
tors (human capital, immigrant background) and 
therefore has emphasized policies pertaining to the 
adaptation ofHispanic immigrants in labor markets. 
This immigrant approach assumes a significantly 
competitive labor maricet in which wage inequality 
based on differences in workers* attributes will 
disappear with time. To the extent that public 
policy accelerates theiradaptationinlabormarkets, 
Hispanics, like European immigrants in previous 
decades, will achieve income parity. 

The optimistic outlook related in the immigrant 
approach to Hispanics' situation in labor markets is 
tempered by the evidence. ITie analysis presented 
in this chapter indicates that demand-side factors 
play an important role in explaining wage inequal- 
ity in New York City. Thus follows the need to 
pursue both supply- and demand-side policies as 
complementary strategies to increase blacks', His- 
panics', and white women's earnings. As is made 
clear in policy recommendations from previous 
studies, promoting education and training opportu- 
nities to increase Hispanics' skills, language flu- 
ency, and country-specific experience are impor- 
tant. These conventional policy recommendations, 
however, are bound to stop short of correcting 
employers' discriminatory hiring, compensation, 
and promotion practices. 



Employers' discriminatory valuation of workers' 
productivity in labor markets can be remedied by 
affirmative action and pay equity policies. Afifinna- 
tive action promotes equal treatment of minority 
workers in hiring, promotion, and employment 
security. Hispanics and blacks are extremely under- 
represented in the upper tier of primary segments. 
Affirmative action promotes the mobilit)' of work- 
ers from secondary jobs to good jobs with higher 
earnings, employment stability, and more advance- 
ment opportunities. Pay equity promotes the equal 
valuation of jobs in which minority woricers are 
concentrated. Rather than offering "access" to 
"good" jobs— as affirmative action proposes— pay 
equity aims at transforming a poor job into a good 
job. Pay equity is a necessary policy when the 
concentration of minorities or women in a particu- 
lar job is the main factor inducing the imdervalua- 
tion of woricers' productivity. 

Conventional wisdom is that supply-«ide policies 
are more politically viable than demand-side poli- 
cies, to the extent that the latter are perceived as 
promoting preferential treatment for minorities. 
The truth is that demand-side policies will benefit 
the majority of woricers in New York City. To the 
extent that monetary gains represent workers' in- 
vested interest in alternative policy scenarios, there 
are reasonable conditions for a multiracial and 
multiethnic alliance behind affirmative action and 
pay equity. Hispanic men and women are among 
those who will benefit the most from these policies. 
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TABUE I 

Distribution of Persons by Household Income 
New York City, 1979 



White 


Black 


AU 
Hispanic 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Other 
Hispanic 


Total Persons (000) 


3,687 


1,702 


1,410 


24 


864 


68 


473 


Income 

Less than $9,999 


23.6 


40.7 


46.4 


39.9 


52.4 


27.0 


36.7 


$10,000 to $19,999 


25.8 


29.6 


30.5 


33.4 


29.3 


30.2 


35.2 


$20,000 to $29,999 


23.1 


17.2 


14.6 


12.6 


12.5 


22.8 


17.3 


$30,000 and Over 


27.6 


12.5 


8.4 


12.6 


5.9 


20.0 


10.8 


Index of 
Dissimilarit/^^ 




20.95 


27.85 


24.70 


32.30 


7.35 


22.55 



Indicates the percentage of persons that would have to move from income categories to achieve income distribution parity with whites. 

Source: 1980 Census, 5% Public Use Microdau Sample. Tables compiled by the Center for Puerto Rican Studies, Hunter College, City 
University of New York. 



TABLE n 
Family Income and Poverty 
New York City, 1979 





White 


Black 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


other 
Hispanic 


Total Families 


955,040 


402,740 


4,520 


213,880 


18,760 


111,380 


Median Family Income ($) 


21,515 


12,210 


12,575 


8,705 


17,155 


12,435 


Mean Family Income ($) 


24,747 


15,103 


15,614 


11,266 


19,198 


14,682 


% Family in Poverty' 


7.0 


23.7 


22.6 


41.4 


13.6 


26.0 


% Female-Headed Families 


35.3 


73.7 


51.0 


71.0 


43.8 


60.9 



(as percentage of families 
in poverty) 



Source: 1980 Census, 5% Public Use Microdau Sample. Tables compiled by the Center for Puerto Rican Studies, Hunter College, City 
University of New York. 





TABLE in 








Observed Hourly Wages(^> 
New York City, 1979 








Pueilo 

White Black Mexican Rican 


Cubaii 


OtTier 
Hispanic 


Men 


8.83 6.60 6.20 6.17 


7.47 


5.96 


Women 


6.90 6.27 4.71 5.57 

Ethmc to White Ratio^-^ 


6.20 


4.90 


Men 


- 0.75 0.70 0.70 


0.85 


0.67 


Women 


- 0.91 0.68 0.81 


0.90 


0.71 


^*>Workcrs with positive earnings, ages 16 to 65, arc included in the sample. Dau for whites and blacks arc based on a subsample of cases. 
Sec text for explanation. 


^-^Obscrvcd hourly wages ratio - Wl/Wh, where 1 refers to tlic low-income group (blacks and Hispaxiics) and h refers to the high-income group 
(whites). 


Sources: 1980 Census, 5% PubUc Use Microdau Sample. 
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TABLE IV 

Percentage Distiibution of Population by Highest Educational Level 

New York City, 197SK=^> 


MEN 


White 


Black 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Other 
Hispanic 


Total Persons 


1,202,140 


379,220 


5,600 


171,900 


22,000 


108,740 


8 Ycnrs or Less 


7.35 


7.15 


14.24 


13.99 


14.57 


13.22 


Some High School 


6.47 


9.13 


8.51 


11.61 


5.97 


8.19 


High School Graduate 


11.22 


13.10 


11.28 


9.25 


11.04 


9.79 


Some College 


6.13 


5.44 


4.69 


3.42 


5.79 


5.23 


College or More 


11.55 


3.34 


3.82 


1.57 


6.82 


3.59 


No School at All 


0.52 


0.41 


1.74 


0.82 


0.47 


0.83 


Attending Now 


1.80 


2.63 


4.34 


1.82 


2.22 


2.79 


WOMEN 














Total Persons 


1,466,540 


541,460 


5,920 


232,900 


24,940 


140,400 


8 Years or Less 


10.55 


9.76 


15.63 


21.03 


19.13 


21.78 


Some High School 


7.86 


13.59 


9.38 


14.26 


6.39 


8,94 


High School Graduate 


18.40 


19.76 


12.67 


12.66 


13.08 


13.17 


Some College 


6.01 


6.85 


4.17 


3.65 


5.24 


4.31 


College or More 


8.99 


3.93 


3.65 


1.29 


5.75 


3.22 


No School at All 


0.96 


0.54 


1.56 


2.04 


0.94 


1.66 


Attending Now 


2.18 


4.39 


4.34 


2.61 


2.60 


3.31 


^^hndivlduals 25 years and older. 














Soiifxe: 1980 Census, 5% Public Use MicKxiata Sample. Tables compiled by Center for Puerto Rican Studies, Hunter College, City 
University of New York. 
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TABLE V 
Ethnic and Racial Groups' Nativity 
New York City, 1980 





White 


Black 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Other 
Hispanic 


Number of Persons 


3,686,600 


1,701,880 


24,040 


863,900 


67,900 


473,320 


U.S.-Bom 


74.72 


80.94 


60.89 


49.37 


23.83 


31.73 


Outside New York State 


11.07 


30.34 


15.97 


1.32 


2.18 


1.48 


New York State 


67.65 


50.60 


44.84 


48.05 


21.65 


30.25 


Foreigii-Bom from 
Selected Countries 


21.28 


1906 


39. 19 


• 

50.63 


76.17 


68.27 


Mexico 






28.04 








Puerto Rico 








47.07 






Cuba 










69.72 




Dominican Republic 












24.77 


Central America 












8.80 


Colombia 












8.41 


Ecuador 












8.04 


Panama 












2.75 


Peru 












2.15 



Source: 1980 Census. 5% Public Use Microciau Sample. Tabic compiled by the Center for Puerto Rican Studies. Hunter College, City 
University of New York. 
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TABLE VI 

Etiglxsh Fluency by Ethnic and Racial Groups 
New York aty, 1980(^> 

English Non-Hispanic Non-Hispanic Puerto Other 

Fluency White Black Mexican Rican Cuban Hispanic 



Only English 


74.86 


92.88 


35.73 


8.96 


10.47 


10.38 


Very WeU 


14.37 


4.13 


27.07 


43.13 


36.55 


30.71 


WcU 


7.00 


2.11 


1538 


26.82 


23.62 


24.49 


NotWcU 


3.01 


0.74 


12.71 


15.25 


19.52 


21.33 


No English 


0.75 


0.15 


9.12 


5.84 


9.84 


13.09 



^^A15 persons 3 years and over. 

Source: 1980 Census, 5% Public Use Microdata Sample. Tables compiled by llic Center for Puerto Rican Studies, Hunter College, New 
York City. 
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TABLE Vn 
Percentage Distribution of Racial and 
Ethnic Groups by Segment Location 
New York City, 1980<*> 





White 


Black 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Hispanic 


Segment 




MEN 










Primary IndepK:ndcnt 














Managers and Supervisors 


21.8 


10.9 


14.9 


10.7 


19.6 


11.0 


Professional and Technical 


16.7 


7.3 


5.2 


5.6 


9.8 


6.6 


Craft 


12.9 


11.8 


14.1 


12.8 


10.0 


14.7 


Primary Subordinated 


25.9 


28.7 


17.7 


23.9 


26.8 


22.1 


Secondary 


22.7 


41.3 


48.1 


47.0 


33.8 


45.6 






WOMEN 








Primary Independent 














Managers and Supervisors 


14.8 


10.1 


6.2 


7.5 


8.9 


7.0 


Professional and Techrucal 


16.4 


8.5 


8.5 


8.9 


10.3 


5.2 


Craft 


2.0 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


Primary Subordinated 


51.7 


52.8 


43.1 


47.5 


44.3 


36.9 


Secondary 


15.1 


27.1 


40.7 


34.9 


34.9 


49.1 



^''Voriccrs with positive earnings, ages 16 to 65. a:*c included in the sample. DaU for whites and blacks arc based on a subsample of 
cases. See text for explanation. 



Source: 1980 census, 5% Public Use Microdata Sample. 
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TABLE Vm 

Estimated Effects of Education, Discrimination, and Segmentation(*> 




Black 


Mexican 
MEN 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Hispanic 


observed Wage 












Difference ($) 


2.23 


2.63 


2.66 


1.36 


2.87 


Education (%) 


25.7 


42.6 


41.9 


51.1 


33.5 


Discrimination (%) 


54.9 


34.0 


31.0 


1.1. A 

33.4 




Segmentation (%) 


21.9 


15.9 
WOMEN 


18.9 


16.4 


15.9 


observed Wage 












Difference ($) 


0.63 


2.19 


1.33 


0.70 


2.00 


Education (%) 


68.4 


38.8 


42.1 


45.6 


39.9 


Discrimination (%) 


-6.2 


23.1 


25.1 


24.5 


18.4 


Segmentation (%) 


81.7 


37.8 


36.1 


57.7 


41.9 


^^h'oul effect may not add to 100% because the effect of other variables affecting wage differences arc not included in the ublc. 


Source: Author's estimates based on 1980 census data. See text for explanation. 
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National Alliance of Business 

Arnold S. Richter is Regional Manager of the 
National Alliance of Business Atlantic Regional Of- 
fice located in New Brunswick, New Jersey. Previ- 
ously, he served as Director of Education Initiatives 
in the same oflBce. 

The National Alliance of Business (NAB) is a 
national, nonprofit, business-led corporation dedi- 
cated to improving the quality of the workforce 
through the establishment of coUaboratives be- 
tween business, education, govemm.ent, and labor. 
NAB is one of the organizations in the forefront 
leading business in the field of education reform 
and job training partnerships. 

In his work at NAB, Mr. Richter has spent most of 
his time between working on the establishment of 
business/education coUaboratives, schooko-work 
transition programs, and education reform. He has 
done extensive research and program develop- 
ment in these areas, and recently completed a 
privately funded study on the philanthrx)pic activi- 
ties of American corporations in Puerto Rico. 

Priorto joining the National Alliance of Business, 
Mr. Richter directed job training programs at the 
federal and state levels and also worked as a private 
consultant. 

For additional information on NAB's employment 
initiatives, contact Mr. Richter at (908) 524-1 1 10. 
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New Jersey State Employment 
and Training Commission 

Hemy Plotldn is a Senior Policy Analyst for the New 
Jersey ^te Employment and Training Commission 
(SETO> whose primary responsibility is to make rec- 
ommendations to the Govemor about ways to in>- 
prove the workforce readiness system in New Jersey. 



Dr. Plotkin currently is involved in helping to 
draft policy recommendations about the employ- 
ment, education, and training needs of at-risk 
youth. Previously, he created and administered 
the New Jersey Youth Corps, a nationally recog- 
nized program for meeting the needs of high 
school dropouts. 

Dr. Plotkin also was an Assistant Professor of 
Political Science at Rutgers University. He has writ- 
ten a number of articles on American politics and 
economics. 

For additional information about the SETC 
Workforce Readiness System and the status of imple- 
mentation, contact Dr. Plotkin at (609) 633-0605. 
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Policy, the Department of Puerto Rican Commu- 
nity^ AJBfairs, the Puerto Rico Community Founda- 
tion, and many other government and commu- 
nity agencies. 

He is the coeditor of Hispanics in the Labor 
Force and coauthor of In the Shadows of the Sun: 
Caribbean Development Alternatives and US. 
Policies. In addition, his articles on employment 
and economic development have appeared in the 
Journal of Hispanic Policy, Hispanic Journal of 
Behavioral Science, Review of Radical Political 
Economics, and other publications. 

For additional information on the work of Dr. 
Melendez, contact him at (617; 253-7295. 
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National Puerto Rican Coalition, Inc* 

If you fo\md this publication useful and would be interested in knowing more about 
policy issues as tbey affect Puerto Ricans in the United States, you can join the National 
Puerto Rican Ck)ahtion'snetworkof over 600organizationsandindividualsrmtion>^ 
Complete this application and return it with your contribution to the address below, 
Attention Membership Director. Only nonprofit, Puerto Rican organizations can join 
as voting members; other organizations can join the Institutional Information Net- 
work. Any individual can join- 

MEMBEEISHIP APPOCATION 

□ YES, enroll me as an individual member today. 

□ YES, enroll my organization today. 

□ YES, I want to join NPRC's Institutional Information Network now. 

□ YES, Fm interested in membership. Please send additional information. 

□ YES, Ym interested but cannot join at this time. 

□ Add my name to your mailing list. □ Keep my name on your mailing list. 

Date ■ 



Name 



Organization , 
Address 



City/Stat^ip . 



WorkPhoneC ) : FAX( 

Home Address 



City/Stat^ip 

Home Phone ( ) Send Mail to □ Office □ Home 

Please Check Membership Category and Amount to Pay Below: 

□ Organizational QSIonprofit organizations pay 1% of tmrestricted budget with a minimum of $100 and a 

TTiflT nTmim of $1,000.) 

Enclosed is check # for$ ^ 



□ Individxjal 

□ Lifetime $1,000 (one -time payment) 

□ Active $ 50 

□ Supporting $ 25 

□ Student $ 10 

□ Senior Citizen $ 10 

Enclosed is check # for $ 



□ Institutionallnformation Network: $100 

Enclosed is check # for$ 7ij 



NpRC Board of Directors 



OFFICERS 
chairperson 
Domingo Garcia 

Ibero American Action Le? gue, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 

Vice Chairperson 
Anialia V. Betan^os 

Wildcat Services Corporation 
New York, New York 

Treasurer 

Lillian Escobar-Haskins 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Secretary 

Maria E. GLrone 

Puerto Rican Family Institute, Inc. 

New York, New York 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Anna Carbonell 

Staten Island, New York 

The Mosst Revmrnd Alvaio Coirada del Rk>, S. 
Silver Spring, Ma .yland 

Olga Jimenez-Wagenheim 

Maplewood, New Jersey 

Reynaldo P. Maduro 

Arlington, Virginia 

Frank Marin 
Uniondale, New York 

Martin Martinez 

Rahway, New Jersey 

Eric Munoz, M.D» 

Newark, New Jersey 

Carlos Pineiro 
New York, New York 



Migdalia Rivera 

Chicago, Illinois 

DamasoSeda 

New York, New York 

Christine Torres-Matrullo 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Magdalena Torres 
Lynbrook, New York 

Edwin Vargas, Jr. 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Jose J. Villamil 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 

ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERS 

Lydia Valencia 

Congreso Boricua de New Jersey, Inc. 

Trenton, New Jersey 

Alba Martinez 

Congreso de Latinos Unidos, Inc. 

Philadelphia, F'ennsylvania 

Eduardo Gautier 
Circulo de Puerto Rico 
Indian Head, Maryland 

Ilipolito Roldan 

Hispanic Housing Development Corporation 

Chicago, Illinois 

Clara Garcia 

Inquilinos l?oricuas en Accion 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Dr. Jose R. Gonzalez 

Inter-Americin University of Puerto Rico 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Rul>cn Franco 

Ptierto Rican Legal Defense and EdiKatk>^ 
New York, New /ork 



ERIC 



< b 




National Puerto Rican Coalition, Inc. 
.17Q0 K St., N.W., #500 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202)223-3915 
FAX (202) 429-2223 



